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CHAPTER I. 



BY THE COVERT SIDE. 



It is a huntiiig morning, and breakfast 
is supposed to be going on. I say " sup- 
posed to be" advisedly, for although the 
table glitters with silver dishes, filled with 
hot kidneys, devilled grills, and all other 
good things, and although Lady Althea 
presides over the tea and coflfee cups, 
eating and drinking seems to be the very 
last thing that any of the assembled guests 

VOL. II. B 
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appear inclined to attend to. Miss Plnn- 
kett, indeed, feeds steadily and persistently, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left; but, then, hunting is not upon her 
mind. Neither is it upon the mind of 
Mr. Newton, who is buried behind the 
TimeSj engrossed in the Money Article. 
He is an old gentleman of a serious and 
business-like aspect, who nourishes a secret 
scorn for country sights, sounds, and pur- 
suits. Nothing good or worthy of a 
sensible man's attention, thinks Mr. New- 
ton, can emanate from any spot outside 
a radius of three miles from Temple Bar. 
It is not without considerable pressure 
that he has yielded to his niece's entreaties 
to accept Lady Althea's invitation to go 
down to Yarworth; and already, as the 
exciting information meets his eye that 
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Foreign Stocks opened flat, but went up 
three-eiglitlis in the course of the day, he 
is meditating whether he may not with 
propriety leave his niece with her friends, 
and return himself by the first train on 
the morrow to his beloved City. 

Upon the mind of Mr. Marshall, on the 
contrary, himting lies heavy as lead — 
completely depriving him of his appetite; 
for Mr. Marshall is to-day to make his 
debut in Leicestershire. He was heard 
to observe airily on first arriving, that 
he had himted several years running in 
Ireland, where, of course, everybody rides 
much harder than they do on our side 
of the water, and that he regretted having 
no horses this winter, and therefore being 
unable to show the members of the 
Pytchley Hunt " the way to go," Philip 
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.had at once placed his horses at Mr. 
Marshall's disposal, and entreated him to 
aflford to the natives his valuable lessons 
in Irish style and pluck, and he had found 
himself unable to refuse a mount. The 
unhappy tenor tried to fortify himself 
with a tea-spoonful of brandy in his tea, 
and by humming snatches of " Suoni la 
Tromba" in a gay and defiant manner. 
Secretly his soul quaked within him. 

The other gentlemen are in pink ; the 
ladies in their habits. The men are all 
much excited, and Lady Althea reminds 
them in vain that the hot things are all 
getting stone cold. Philip's servant is 
buckling his master's spurs ; Jack Ormsby 
is fiilling his silver flask at the side-board, 
and little Tom Colthorpe is trotting back- 
wards and forwards between the window 
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and the table, coflfee-cup in hand, in a 
perpetual ferment as to whether "that 
brute of mine" has taken to kicking 
at the other horses, who, just - brought 
round to the gate, are waiting for their 

* 

riders. Joe, standing up at the table, 
is devouring her bread-and-butter with 
violent rapidity, as though eating for a 
wager ; whilst Miss Newton, sitting oppo- 
site, calm and ladylike as ever, nibbles 
her toast with tranquil ease, and throws 
glances of ill-concealed aversion across the 
table at Mrs. Hardy's indecorous manner of 
bolting her food. 

In the midst of the general confusion, 
Ella, a little bit pale, but looking charming 
in her habit, as a well-made woman always 
does, glides into the room. 

" How are you. Miss Dallas ; better, I 
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hope?" cries Mr. Colthorpe. "We were 
all so sorry you had a headache, and 
eoxildn't come down last night." 

" Come and sit by me," says Joe, 
dragging her down into the vacant chair 
by her side. 

Jack Ormsby appears to be more 
engrossed than ever over his flask, and 
he miist be very awkward to-day, for 
he spills the orange gin he is pouring 
into it over the side-board. Philip hastens 
forward to supply Ella with eggs and 
toast. 

"Are you not rather rash to ride to- 
day, my dear ? " asks Lady Althea, eyeing 
hei* son's attentions with disapproval. " It 
would be far better for you to be satisfied 
for to-dqy to drive to the meet with Mr. 
Newton and Miss Plunkett, and myself. 
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By the way, let me introduce you to Miss 
Newton. My niece, Miss Dallas." 

Clarice gave Ella a little frigid bow 
across the table, put up her gold-rimmed 
eye-glass at her for one minute, and then 
dropped it again instantly, as though she 
were not worth scrutinizing. 

" Jack dear, please cut me a little ham ; 
and I want some more butter," she said, 
craning her flaxen head backwards towards 
the side-board. 

Mr. Ormsby set about attending to her 
wants, with anything but lover-like 
alacrity. 

Ella turned quickly towards her aunt. 

"Thank you, aunt, I am quite well 
again to-day. It will do me good to ride." 

" Of course it will ! " cried Joe, in her 
loud, cheery voice. " A gallop will do 
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her all the good in the world ; there is 
nothing like it for a sick headache. Are 
yon going to distinguish yourself across 
country to-day, Miss Newton ? " 

" Oh dear, no. I am only going to 
ride to the meet. I think ladies are very 
much in the way in the hunting-field." 

"Dear Clarice has such refined feel- 
ings!" murmured Miss Plunkett, ad- 
miringly. 

" Oh, well, I have no doubt you are 
wiser not to attempt it, if you think you 
would be in the way," said Joe, with 
a careless laugh. " I dare say you know 
best. Besides, to be sure, your get-up 
doesn't look much like going." 

Clarice shuddered slightly, and turned 
her head the other way, disdaining to reply. 

" Did you ever see such a riding-school 
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attire ! " continued Joe, aside, to Ella. 
And certainly Miss Newton's costume 
was anything but correct. Her habit 
was profusely decorated with braid ; her 
hat was swathed in voluminous folds of 
white tulle; she wore a white muslin tie 
with Honiton lace ends, and — ^graver 
iniquity still — she had hung a thick 
chain and heavy gold locket round her 
neck, whilst long gold pendants dangled 
in her ears. 

Mrs. Hardy herself, whatever eccen- 
tricities she permitted herself to indulge 
in in ordinary life^ was in her habit the 
very perfection of neatness and simplicity. 
Her plain linen collar, fastened by a 
small gold horse-shoe, was her sole orna- 
ment, and she would not have detracted 
from the neatness of her appearance by 
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net or gauze streamers for any earthly 
consideration. " All such feminine weak- 
nesses," said Joe, " must be laid aside by a 
woman who regards hunting as a serious 
business rather than a frivolous pleasure." 
She looked at the oflfensive details of Miss 
Newton's toilette with contemptuous pity, 
and turned up her little nose disdainfully. 

" I wonder she isn't ashamed to come 
out such a guy ! " she whispered to Ella. 

There was evidently no love lost between 
Mrs. Hardy and Miss Newton. A covert 
battle was constantly going on between 
them — defiantly aggressive on the one 
side, serenely sarcastic on the other. 
Miss Newton, who apparently was con- 
scious that some remarks derogatory to 
her personal appearance were being made 
by her adversary, was heard to remark at 
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this juncture that gentlemen have always 
a horror of "horsey women/' At which 
Joe, with her mouth full of bread-and- 
butter, looked across at her and laughed 
— laughed with all the impudence of a 
Parisian "gamin." " Such a vulgar 
laugh ! " as Clarice remarked afterwards 
to Miss Plunkett. 

Then there was a general move from 
the table, and hostilities were perforce 
suspended. 

It was a still, gray morning, breezeless 
and mild. The sky was of that uniform 
hue, which neither threatens rain nor 
holds out hopes of sunshine. The last 
of autumn's brown leaves had been swept 
from the hedgerows, leaving them bare 
and brown — a fairer sight thus, in their 
barrenness and desolation, to the eye of 
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the Leicestershire squires than in all the 
wealth of their summer bravery. 

At an angle where two roads met, 
having between them a rough piece of 
common land, the hounds met that morn- 
ing. It was a favourite meet, and well 
attended. A low gorse covert to the 
right, on the gentle slope of a grassy hill, 
was the one destined to be drawn, and 
was well known to be a sure find. To 
the left a small copse, purple with the 
subdued light of the winter morning, 
formed a sober-toned background to the 
* vivid scarlet coats of the horsemen. There 
was a fair show of spectators in open car- 
riages drawn up along one of the roads, 
and a few ladies on horseback. Ella had 
seen many more out in her own county, 
but the ladies to-day were all there on 
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business, and comported themselves with 
a certain solemnity due to the importance 
of the occasion. 

There was, indeed, a singular absence of 
trifling" in the aspect of all present. There 
was no laughing chatter, no dawdling by 
the side of the carriages, no cantering 
backwards and forwards. Every one 
present fell in with the spirit of the 
noble and popular master under whose 
rule all is order and soberness and proper 
attention to the business in hand. 

. A solemn hush falls upon all, when the 
word of command is given, and the pack 
of hounds, lean-flanked and sinewy-limbed, 
are seen silently . spreading themselves 
through the gorse. Hardly a word is to 
be heard amongst all the eager spectators. 
They stand collected at one corner, listen- 
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ing intently, exchanging but few words, 
and those in whispers, to each other. 

There are flashes of white among the 
low bushes ; every now and then a waving 
tail or an eager head is caught sight of 
for a moment, and then disappears again 
as suddenly. 

In the very midst of this silent pause 
of expectation, a gentleman on a big brown 
horse is observed capering and plunging 
about wildly, with an evident intention 
of making straight for the middle of the 
covert. 

" Hold hard, you there, sir ! " shouts the 
master. "If you can't hold your horse 
you had better go home." 

"Grood heavens, it's Marshall!" says 
Philip to Mrs. Hardy and Ella, " He will 
be off, to a certainty, at the first fence ! 
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My men have given Mm old Rocket, You 
remember 'you rode him last week, Joe ? 
He has not been out since, and he's always 
a bit of a puller. He is as full of himself 
as a two-year-old to-day. Marshall is to 
show us the way to go, you know. We are 
to receive a lesson in hard riding ! " 

" Wretched man ! " cried Joe, laughing. 
" How devoutly he must be wishing him- 
self back again at home, practising the duet 
out of the ' Trovatore ' ! " 

" Poor fellow ! I have a feeling of 
sympathy for him," said Ella, compassion- 
ately. " Who knows if I, too, may not very 
soon be off, lying in the first ditch by his 
side ! ' 

" Nothing of the sort," answered Philip. 
" Follow me, and I promise you you will 
get along splendidly. Hush ! " — in a 
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sudden, excited whisper — " they have 
found ! " * 

The first faint whimper swelling almost 
immediately into a ringing chorus, shows 
that a fox is at last on foot. The music 
grows louder and louder, and presently a 
small, reddish hrown object breaks from the 
further side of the covert, and flies for its 
Ufe towards the distant woods. 

" Tally ho ! Grone away ! " breaks wildly 
from a dozen voices. Cigars are thrown 
away, hats are pressed firmly down. The 
hoimds are on the line directly; in less 
time than it takes to write it, the whole 
field is in motion. The day's work has 
begun in earnest, and Ella Dallas has 
cleared her first fence in " the Shires " in 
good style, and is surprised to find how 
easily she had taken it. 
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"We are in for a good thing," said 
Philip, as their horses pressed along, side 
by side, across a wide grass field. But he 
was wrong. After about ten minutes there 
was a check. The first fox had dashed into 
a small wood, and a second one bxoke away. 
Half the hounds went after one and half 
after the other. There was a great deal of 
shouting and holloing, and blowing the 
horn; the whips galloped wildly back- 
wards and forwards, bringing the hounds 
together, and " Valentine, Venturesome, 
and Harkaway" seemed bent upon going 
off upon a little independent hunt of their 
own, so impossible did it appear to recall 
those three recalcitrant animals to a due 
sense of the responsibilities of their 
position. 

Philip and Mrs. Hardy found themselves 
side by side. 

TOL. II, 
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"Where is Ella?" asked Joe, looking 
round sharply. 

"There, by the gate. Colthorpe is 
with her; he will take good care of 
her. She will go as well as you do, Joe, 
when she has been out a few times. 
She is hardly nervous even now, and 
what a good seat and hands she has ! " 
And Philip sighed as he looked longingly 
towards the graceful figure, set oflf to full 
advantage by the tight-fitting habit — 
wishing he were by her side, yet not liking 
to weary her by keeping near her too 
persistently. 

Joe was stooping down over her horse's 
neck. All at once she raised her head and 
looked at her companion. 

" Philip," she said, with a sudden im- 
pulse, " you and I are old friends. It has 
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not been difficult for n^e to guess your 
secret." 

"Hush!" interrupted Philip quickly, 
whilst a look of pain passed rapidly across 
his face. " Don't speak of it, please. It is 
all over. I have told her, and it is hopeless. 
She loves some one else. Do not mention 
this again." 

" Dear boy, I am so dreadfully sorry. I 
guessed as much. But you must let me 
speak of it this once. There is something I 
must tell you, Philip. It may be a breach 
of confidence, but I cannot keep it to 
myself. I am burning with indignation. 
Do you know who it is that Ella loves, and 
for whose sake she has refused you ? " 

Philip put up his hand to stop her. 
" Hush, Joe ! You are a good-hearted little 
woman, and mean' well, I know, but you 
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must not speak of these tilings to me. If 
you know Ella's secret, keep it. I do not 
wish to know it." 

" But you shall know it ! " cried Joe, 
Impetuously. " You must know it, because 
it is a wicked shame, and the man is a 
villain, and you ought to know it. Do you 
know that it is your paragon, your bosom 
friend, your dearly beloved Mr. Jack 
Ormsby, who has broken poor Ella Dallas's 
heart with his false words ? " 

" Joe, Joe ! be careful of what you say," 
said Philip, turning upon her indignantly. 
" Remember that Jack Ormsby is my friend, 
and that I will not hear him falsely accused. 
You are speaking, as you women always do, 
upon your own fanciful suppositions. Such 
a thing is, to begin with, absolutely 
impossible on the very face of it, because 
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Jack has only seen Ella once before for 
one evening, last July, which we both 
spent together in her father's house. He 
and I both left next morning ; so that what 
you say is as ridiculous as it is without 
foundation — and, moreover. Jack is inca- 
pable of falseness or dishonourable conduct 
either to man or woman." 

Mrs. Hardy listened to him attentively, 
fixing her eyes earnestly upon his face. 

" How very strange," she said thought- 
fully, " that he should have kept his visit 
to your uncle's house such a profound 
secret from you! Only last night your 
cousin told me that he had stayed with 
them nearly three weeks ! " 

" Good God, can this be true ! " groaned 
Philip, almost inaudibly, as a sudden terror 
filled his heart. But no, how could such 
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a thing be possible ! Had not bis motber 
forwarded to bim letters from Jack, wben 
be was abroad, written from Scotland, 
wbere be bad gone after tbey botb left 
Cberiton together? But had tbey indeed 
botb left Cberiton together ? Philip 
suddenly recollected that Jack's train was 
t,o have started an hour later than bis 
own. Was it possible that he had been 
so base, so utterly vile, as to stay behind 
on purpose to steal Ella's heart from bim ? 
and that, too, in order to inflict upon her, 
in cold blood, the greatest injury which a 
man can work to a woman — that of taking , 
her love, when be is unable to lay his life 
at her service. 

No, Philip could not believe such a thing 
to be possible. There might, perhaps, be 
men whose hearts were black and bad 
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enough for such villainy ; but not such a 
man as Jack was — his hero, his type of 
all that was noble and good, the friend who 
had saved his life ! 

On the further side of the little wood he 
could just see Jack upon his chestnut mare, 
looking brave and stalwart in his hunting 
gear — every inch an English gentleman. 
He was talking lightly to some one near 
him, with a laugh upon his handsome, 
careless face. Could any man who had 
broken an innocent girl's heart, and who 
had, moreover, been unfaithful to the woman 
he was pledged to, so talk and so laugh ? 
Most assuredly Philip could not have 
done so. 

He felt reassured. Joe was an impetuous 
little woman. Little women, with strong 
feelings and impulsive dispositions, are apt 
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to get hold of the wrong end of the chapter. 
She had made some stupid mistake; she 
had misunderstood what Ella had said to 
her. She had meant well, of course ; but, 
as Philip mentally summed up the case, 
" for once she had put her foot in it." 

" There must be some mistake, Joe," he 
paid to her in his usual voice. " Ella could 
not have told you such a thing." 

Joe shrugged her shoulders. "Yery 
well, you had better ask her," she said. 

"Of course I could not do that," an- 
swered Philip ; " but all the same I am 
perfectly certain that Jack Ormsby could 
not have behaved himself in any base or 
unworthy manner." 

Just then the object of their conversation 
seemed to become aware that Ella was at 
no great distance from him, and attended 
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only by Mr. Colthorpe. Nodding carelessly 
to the man lie liad been talking to, he 
walked his horse slowly and leisurely to 
her side, and bent his fair curly head down 
to speak to her. 

There was nothing remarkable in. his 
manner of addressing her, and Philip took 
this action of his as a convincing proof that 
Joe's accusations against him were ground- 
less. For would a man who had so sinned 
against a girl go forward deliberately to 
speak to her ? Would he not rather 
shrink, abashed and ashamed, from her 
presence ? 

Apparently Joe did not look at things 
in the same light. 

" Well, I am going to join her, even if 
you do not. It is cruel to leave her there 
with him;" and she had already started 
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towards Ella, when an acquaintance of 
Philip's rode up to them. 

" Have you any brandy, Dallas ? " said 
this gentleman — a Mr. Long — standing 
right in their way. "There's a fellow 
come to grief at that last fence, and I 
have forgotten my flask." 

'' It must be Marshall!" exclaimed Philip, 
turning his horse round ; and Mrs. Hardy, 
with the proverbial curiosity of her sex, 
felt unable to resist the temptation of going 
with him to see too. 

They found the unhappy tenor — for it 
was indeed he — sitting disconsolately upon 
the side of a ditch, with his feet in the 
water at the bottom of it. He was one 
mass of mud from head to foot, and his 
hat lay utterly crushed by his side. Some- 
body had caught his horse, who showed no 
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signs of having come down, and was stand- 
ing quietly by. Mr. Marshall supported his 
head upon liis hands and groaned aloud. 
As Philip and Mrs. Hardy approached, he 
looked up piteously at them. A long smear 
of mud right over one eye, and down the 
side of his face, imparted an intensely comic 
expression to his otherwise lugubrious 
countenance. 

"Dear me! I hope you are not hurt, 
Marshall?" said Philip, repressing with diflB- 
culty his inclination to laugh; whilst the 
unabashed Joe grinned openly behind 
him. 

"Oh — shaken all to bits — by that con- 
founded animal," groaned Mr. Marshall. 

" I'm awfully sorry. How did it hap- 
pen ? He is as safe as a church generally. 
Did he put his foot in a hole ? " 
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"Ten to one it was a * voluntary,' " 
whispered Joe in Philip's ear. 
* " Oh, the brute is all right. He kicked 
me off over his head. I shall feel the 
effects of it for life, I know." 

"Oh, you fell, not he! That was it, 
Marshall. That comes of your hard 
riding ! Is that the way the fellows ride 
in Ireland ? " laughed Philip, as he helped 
the mud-bespattered tenor out of the ditch, 
where apparently he would have remained 
for some time longer, bemoaning himself 
over his bruises. 

"We don't have such d d vicious 

brutes over there. I am sure you didn't 
mean it, but you shouldn't have put a 
fellow on such a beast as that. He isn't 
safe ; upon my word, he isn't." 

" Why, / rode him the whole day last 
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time lie was out, and he carried me splen- 
didly ! " cried Joe, laughing. " So it seems 
you can't even show the way to the women 
in these regions,'* 

Mr. Marshall took refuge again in 
groans, and Philip, having administered 
brandy to him, delivered him over into 
the care of a groom, and he and Joe 
hastened to rejoin the rest of the field. 
Just as they came up, the hounds had 
got on the line of the right fox, and they 
were oflF again. Neither Philip nor Joe, 
however, got so good a place in the spurt 
of twenty minutes that followed as they 
might have done, had they not so chari- 
tably gone to Mr. Marshall's rescue. 

As to Ella, she had disappeared before 
they came up, and Jack Ormsby with her. 

No words of any importance had passed 
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between them. When Jack had ridden 
up to her, as witnessed by Philip and Mrs. 
Hardy, Mr. Colthorpe was with her. Jack 
only said — 

" I did not know that hunting was one 
of your accomplishments." 

Ella had flushed a little at the sound of 
his voice, but she replied very quietly — 

" I am very fond of riding." 

" And how well you go ! " he said, look- 
ing at her admiringly. "I have been 
watching you. Your seat is perfect, and 
you look your very best on horseback." 

Something in this speech made Ella's 
heart beat with angry pride. What right 
had he to speak to her so — to admire- her, 
or to notice her in any way ! She turned 
upon him a look of indignation. Mr. 
Colthorpe happened to move away a few 
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paces. Jack made use of the brief oppor- 
tunity — ^he was always ready to use 
opportunities — ^by returning her glance 
with one of deprecating tenderness, and 
he spoke one word. 

" Minerva ! " he said entreatingly. 

At the sound of that fond, playful name 
which he had been wont to call her in 
the old happy days, her anger and her 
pride all died away ; her lip trembled, and 
her eyes filled with a rush of tears. At 
this minute the fox broke covert within 
ten yards of where they stood. 

"Come on. Miss Dallas. We are off 
again!" cried out Mr. Colthorpe, wildly; 
and Ella thankfully dashed forward after 
him, trying to still the wild beating of 
her heart in the new and wholesome ex- 
citement of the day's sport. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SABLE TRIMMINGS. 



There had come to Ella Dallas one of 
those shocks which, thank God, come into 
the lives of but few people. 

Most of us, it is true, are called upon, 
sooner or later, to mourn over the lost 
illusions of our youth. There comes a time 
to all of us when, sadly and regretfully, 
we are brought to own that those things 
which we thought once to be good and 
lovely — when we looked at them through 
the glamour of our life's opening bright- 
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ness — ^have turned out to be flat, stale, and 
profitless ; that our pure gold is but silver- 
gilt, and our diamonds at best but glitter- 
ing crystals. But as a rule these sad 
discoveries do not come upon us in a 
day; they are the work of months and 
of years. Little by little, as one thing 
after another fails us, as one hope after 
another is realized, only to fall short in 
the realization — by slow degrees, as the 
years roll by, we are brought to own that 
life has not fulfilled to us the golden 
promise of our early days. It is by 
the old, and not by the young, that the 
lesson of the wisest man that ever lived 
is learnt at last. 

"There is nothing better for a man, 
than that he should eat and drink, and 
that he should make his soul enjoy good 
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in his labour." Nothing better than 
eating and drinking and labour! Is that 
to be all ? If the conviction of this truth 
were to come home to us at twenty 
instead of at sixty, who among us would 
care to live out the intervening years ? 
Thank God, it takes us till our old age to 
impress the dreary, spiritless words rightly 
into our hearts. 

Now to Ella Dallas, at nineteen, there 
had come a something of that hopelessness 
and loss of faith in all the bright and good 
things of this life, of which the Preacher 
sang once in moumfiil words long centuries 
ago. 

In one day, in one hour, she had lost 
her belief in the best and dearest hopes 
that life has power to hold out to a true- 
hearted woman. Living alone, as she had 
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done for so many years, with an old man 
as her sole companion, Ella had of necessity 
dreamt dreams and seen visions. Few 
young girls, indeed, emerge from childhood 
into girlhood without such dreams. That 
they had been good and pure, such as 
no gentle-souled girl need be ashamed 
of, was certain, but none the less had 
they been decked with bright colours and 
radiant with warm and glowing happiness. 
And then into the calm, even current 
of her uneventful life, there had suddenly 
come the realization of all these vague, 
girlish dreams. Her indistinct hopes and 
aspirations had become clearly defined, her 
fanciful imaginings had taken a tangible 
form and a real living name, and with a 
proud, shy gladness, the girl had received 
the heaven-bom gift of love into her heart* 
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Then the awakening had come — not 
gradually, not by slow degrees, as bad 
tidings are broken to us by sympathizing 
friends, but suddenly and sfartlingly. In 
one moment the rottenness of the foun- 
dations upon which she had built up her 
life's best hopes had been set forth to her, 
and the shining walls had fallen shattered 
into atoms to the ground. 

In that one moment, when she had learnt 
that her lover had been engaged to another 
woman "since August," Ella had laid 
aside her happy girlhood and its fancies 
for ever, and had become a woman, to 
whom the graver, sadder aspect of life 
has at length unfolded itself. 

" Since August." There lay the bitterest 
sting of all. Had^he loved her truly, then, 
even though the stream of his love were 
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shallow — had he fallen away afterwards, 
through weakness, or through the force of 
temptation, she could have borne it better ; 
but he had been untrue to her all along! 
He had deceived her from the first ; he had 
sworn to her vows that he had had no power 
to make ; from the first he had taken from 
her all that she had to give, and had given 
her in return — nothing ! It was there that 
the pain of it hurt her the most. If she 
could have made excuses for him she 
would so gladly have done so ; but she 
could find none. He had simply been 
heartlessly cruel ; he had deceived her from 
first to last. And had he not deceived 
her father also ? — for Ella had not forgotten 
that he had, as she supposed, spoken to 
her father concerning her on the last 
evening of his stay at Cheriton. 
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Aiid yet — fake and heartless and cruel as 
he had proved himself to be — was it possible 
that she could ever cease to love him ? He 
had trampled upon her heart, he had turned 
all sweet things into bitterness for her for 
ever, he had laid waste the fair garden of 
her young life — and yet, would there ever 
come a time when his voice would cease 
to thrill her, the touch of his hand no 
longer quicken her pulses, or the passion 
in his blue eyes fail to call forth their 
answer in her own ? She did not believe 
it. Because he had been faithless, was she, 
therefore, to be no longer faithful ; to be 
untrue, because he had been false ? Such 
a result was not within the scope of Ella's 
nature. No; as she had loved him once, 
so she must love him always — always, till 
time and age should sap away and deaden 
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all power and strength of loving within 
her ; then only she should have peace from 
her pain — never till then. 

But for all that, she said to herself she 
knew how to be brave. She need not 
spend her days in senseless repining over 
her lot, nor lay bare her wounds to the 
pitying gaze of bystanders. The love 
she had once been so proud of must now 
remain for ever buried in her heart, and 
her life must go on outside as ever. There 
were things, thank God, she could still 
take pleasure in. She had youth and 
health, and love of many good things 
left her yet. She had not yet come to 
the "eating and drinking and labour" 
view of life. That, perhaps, was a further 
depth of sadness that future years might 
still keep in store for her. But as yet 
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there were other things. There was her 
father, her dear old home, Philip's affec-. 
tion — yes, and even the new-found friend- 
ship of kind-hearted little Mrs. Hardy, to 
whom Ella felt strangely drawn, and who, 
by force of circumstances, had been her 
only confidante and her only consoler in 
the first agony of her trouble. Yes, her 
life was worth having still, although Jack 
Ormsby was to be for ever outside of 
it. Still she suffered cruelly. It seemed 
to her so hard that she should be called 
upon to bear his daily presence, to meet 
him with indifferent words before other 
people — and, worse still, to sit by and see 
him constantly in the society of the 
woman who was to be his wife. It was 
hard, and yet, perhaps, it was wholesome ; 
and unless she had left her aunt's houSte — 
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and what reason could she have given for 
so strange a step ? — it was absolutely an 
unavoidable necessity that she should so 
daily meet him. 

As a matter of fact, she did not see very 
much of him during the daytime. It is 
very easy in a house full of people for 
two persons to avoid each other if they 
both desire to do so. In the momiiigs 
their hands met mechanically, and a few 
commonplace words were occasionally ex- 
changed between them. After that, per- 
haps, they would not even see each other 
again till dinner time. The business of 
life at Yarworth was, of course, hunt- 
ing, and the three gentlemen went off 
together daily. Mr. Marshall never made 
a second venture; he maintained that his 
shoulder was bruised, and that riding was 
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unfortunately impossible. Every morning 
he bemoaned his hard fate in being so 
unhappily debarred from the pleasures of 
the chase, but it was noticed that his 
spirits were not materially affected by his 
accident, and that his shoulder did not 
seem to trouble him, except at such times 
when Philip, with hospitable politeness, 
pressed him to accept a mount upon any 
horse in the stable he might fancy. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ormsby himself was not 
in a position to be envied. He had come 
down to Yarworth on purpose to enjoy 
himself. He had hunted there for several 
years, and knew the country and the 
neighbourhood well, and he had had every 
intention of spending a most enjoyable 
month at his friend's house. With the 
prospect of marrying an heiress, there had 
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come to him an immunity from the per- 
secutions he had long been accustomed to ; 
he had been able to make satisfactory 
arrangements with his creditors, so that 
he had never for years been so free from 
trouble and annoyance in that quarter. 
Those same gentlemen who had so lately 
besieged his doors, and threatened him 
with writs and legal proceedings, and all 
sorts of unpleasant things, had, at the 
favourable change in his fortunes — of 
which he had taken good care to inform 
them at an early stage of the negotiations 
— oppressed him with civilities and protes- 
tations of good-will. They had positively 
fawned upon him. One old gentleman, 
indeed, of Israelitish extraction, had been 
moved almost into tears at the joyful 
intelligence, and had welcomed him with 
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open arms and pious thanksgivings, as 
over the return of a prodigal son. Jack 
had felt himself for once to be that rarest 
work of Grod — an honest man ; he even 
took some special credit to himself for his 
praiseworthy intentions of paying off all 
these "poor devils" down to the utter- 
most farthing — with Clarice Newton's 
money! It gave him a pleasant, self- 
satisfied glow such as he had read of in 
books to be the reward reaped by such 
as honestly pay their debts, and which 
assuredly he had never before experienced. 
As he put himself into the train at 
St. Pancras Station opposite to his be- 
trothed and her uncle, he had felt in the 
best of spirits with himself and with her, 
and had been prepared to endure cheerfully 
the slight boredom of her society for the 
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sake of the many good things which she 
had already brought to him. 

Then he had come down and had met 

• 

Ella staying in the very house — and all 
this pleasant, comfortable state of things 
was at an end ! The very sight of her was 
sufficient to arouse all his old admiration 
and longing for her — to make him miser- 
able and dissatisfied with the lot he had 
chosen for himself. He could not heli> 
drawing comparisons between her and his 
own Clarice, and the comparisons did not 
redound to the credit of the latter. Ella 
had every charm and every grace which 
most attracted him in a woman, whilst 
Miss Newton, on the contrary, repelled and 
bored him beyond description. He knew 
that Ella awoke in him the best part of his 
nature. In her presence he felt that love 
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tind devotion and goodness were living 
realities ; witli Clarice he became degraded 
in his own eyes to the level of a coarse- 
minded fortune-hunter. All his temporary 
«elf-satisfaction and complacency fled before 
the pure light of Ella's gray eyes, and he 
knew in his own soul that he was mean 
und contemptible and sordid. He was 
angry with Ella for troubling his peace 
of mind. He had told her that he was a 
miserable man, and when he had spoken the 
words he had meant them from the bottom 
of his soul. He was miserable — ^but only 
because he was once more in her presence. 
He had been happy enough in the three 
months that he had seen and heard nothing 
of her, but when he saw her again she 
brought back an episode of his life 
which he would fain have forgotten ; she 
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reminded him, also, that he did not love 
the woman he had bound himself to marry, 
and that he did love her with as much 
strength as it was given unto him to love 
with. 

Jack fell back upon his old line of 
reasoning. It was " hard lines," he said to 
himself. He could not help himself. He 
could not marry Ella Dallas, however 
much he might wish it; it was an im- 
possibility. He might just as well sigh for 
the moon, or for the Princess of Wales, or 
any other equally unattainable divinity. 
And equally unavoidable was it that he 
should marry Clarice Newton. He was. so 
driven into a comer, so beset and com- 
passed about with Jews and duns, that 
there was no other doorway left open 
whereby he might escape. Besides, men 
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married women for their money every day 
— lots of his friends had done so, and no- 
body had thought any the worse of them. 
As for Ella, he had never thrown himself 
in her way. If Fate had seemed deter- 
mined upon bringing them together, was 
he to be blamed ? And it was hard that just 
now, when Fortune was smiling upon him, 
and he had anchored himself at last in such 
tranquil waters of peace and plenty — it 
was hard that he should suddenly have 
been so insane as to lose his heart and 
his head and his senses over a little girl 
with a pair of gray eyes ! It was incon- 
ceivable that she should have taken such 
a hold upon him. Often as Jack Ormsby 
had " made love " before, it was the first 
time that love — in which he had affected 
to disbelieve — ^had come home actively and 
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painfully to himself. He found it upon 
the whole an eminently disagreeable ex- 
perience, and Jack did not like disagreeable 
things. 

One day, when they were riding back 
together after hunting, Philip said sud- 
denly to him— 

"How long did you stay at Cheriton 
after I left that morning. Jack ? " 

"At Cheriton — at your uncle's, you 
mean? Oh, I think the train started 
about an hour after yours did," he 
answered indifferently, adding immediately, 
" Why do you ask me ? '* 

"I thought perhaps you might have 
stayed a little longer," answered Philip, 
lightly; for his friend's answer had com- 
pletely satisfied him, and he felt ashamed 
of having asked the question. "Jack 
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would never have suspected me," said 
Philip, with repentant self-reproaches, to 
himself; "he is too generous. I might 
have known that there was no truth in 
Joe's story." 

And Jack, riding by his side in the 
gathering dusk of the winter afternoon, 
was congratulating himself, as their horses 
splashed along through the mud together, 
that he had been able to answer his 
friend's somewhat startling question with- 
out actually deviating from the paths of 
truth, and without being forced into the 
disagreeable necessity of telling a down- 
right lie — a course of action which he 
always avoided whenever it was not 
absolutely impracticable. 

Twice again had Ella and Mrs. Hardy 
been out hunting, and both days had been 
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thoroughly enjoyable to Ella, and all the 
more so, because it happened that Mr. 
Ormsby had not been out on either. The 
first time he had, he said, been suddenly 
called up to London for the day, and he 
iand Mr. Newton, who had had more than 
enough of country life, and was returning 
to his more congenial occupations in the 
City that he loved, went up together by 
the morning train. On the second occa- 
sion Miss Newton had demanded her 
lover's attendance to drive her into the 
neighbouring town upon a shopping ex- 
pedition, and they had gone off togetheT. in 
the pony-carriage, after the most approved 
and lover-like fashion. 

But in the evenings it was impossible 
for Ella to escape from Mr. Ormsby 's 
presence, and it was then that she suffered 
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the most. Once, indeed, • her torture was 
so intense, that she felt it to be absolutely 

unbearable. 

Upon the entrance of the gentlemen 

from the dining-room, Clarice Newton had, 
as usual, summoned her lover to her side ; 
for she was very exacting of those little 
attentions which an engaged young lady 
considers it her due to receive. She made 
room for him on the sofa by her side, and 
taking some letters from her pocket, began 
apparently consulting him about them. 
Ella bent her head low over her work — 
that " everlasting stitching," which in old 
days he used to laugh at her for — and 
tried to shut her eyes to the sight of the 
two fair-haired heads that seemed so 
affectionately close together, and her ears 
to the low murmur of their voices. 
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Across the hall through the open door- 
way Joe and Mn Colthorpe were playing 
a desultory game of billiards, accompanied 
by a great deal of laughing and joking, 
Mr. Marshall at the far end of the room 
was sweetly warbling "Little maid of 
Arcadee," with innumerable contortions 
of his physiognomy, to the measure of 
Lady Althea's somewhat feeble accompani- 
ment. Miss Plunkett was dozing in her 
armchair, and PhiKp, book in hand, was 
hovering backwards and forwards between 
Ella and the billiard players. 

"I am sure you can't see to do that 
white work," says Philip, moving the 
candles nearer to Ella's bent head. " Isn't 
that better ? " 

" Yes, thank you, Philip." 

"Philip, come here and mark for us," 
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cries Mr. Colthorpey standing at the open 
door of the billiard-room. "Mrs. Joe is 
cheating horribly; she has moved herself 
on two since last time I played. When- 
ever I make a cannon she puts it down 
to herself. A professional couldn't stand 
against such a system, you know/' 

Philip laughingly goes to the rescue, 
Joe protesting her innocence loudly as 
he comes. 

Ella, for the life of her, can't help - steal- 
ing a look across the room towards the 
sofa. There are letters on Miss Newton's 
lap, and Jack is in the act of taking one 
up. As he does so, the hands of the lovers 
appear to linger an unnecessarily long time 
over the transfer. 

Ella feels as if she should choke. It 
is cruel of him, she thinks, as a sharp 
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sting of pain darts througli her^ He need 
not caress this other woman before her 
very eyes ! She bends down again over 
her work with a beating heart and burn- 
ing cheeks, and she does not see the glance, 
half miserable, half deprecating, that Jack 
throws towards her immediately after. 
He is thankful she is not looking ; he 
hopes she did not see. It is not his fault, 
after all, that Clarice took hold of his hand. 
He could not very well withdraw his 
own ! 

Ella is determined not to look up again. 
She turns her face slightly away, so as to 
resist the wretched temptation more easily. 
Her cheeks are on fire, her hands tremble 
as they busy themselves over her work. 
Of all the miserable passions that rack 
poor suffering humanity, is there any that 
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" works a fever in the blood " more surely 
than the torture of a helpless jealousy ? Ella, 
bending low over her work, is consumed 
by a self-tormenting fire. She cannot hear 
their woyds, but not a murmur of their low 
voices escapes her ears, which are strain- 
ing, in spite of all her efforts to the contrary, 
to listen to them. If only that wretched 
man would stop that eflFete singing about 
the little fool who " sat on Cousin Eobin's 
knee " — an indecorous proceeding which 
nobody, surely, wants to be told about — 
she would be able, she thinks, to hear what 
they are saying. But the unconscious Mr. 
Marshall sings on, secretly attributing the 
silence in the room to the touching effects 
of his own efforts, and Ella wishes him 
and his "little maid" — anywhere but at 
Ya^worth. 
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Thanks to him, she cannot hear more 
than the sound of their voices, but a 
diseased imagination easily fills in the rest. 
He is wooing his bride, as a man is bound 
to do ; he is gazing into her cold, pale orbs 
with his deep, burning blue eyes; he is 
calling her by fond, caressing names. She 
is his " darling,*' his " pretty one," his 
" little woman," — names she knows all too 
well the sound of from his lips. Perhaps 

even Ah, no, he could not call her by 

that name ; not even the most devoted 
admirer of Miss Newton could christen 
her " Minerva ; " she is too thorough a fool 
for that ! 

The conversation upon the sofa, mean- 
while, is not exactly such as Miss Dallas's 
fevered imagination depicts it to herself, 

" Jack, I really want your opinion about 
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my sable jacket. I have a letter liere 
from Skinny and Seal, with tkeir estimate ; 
and I also wrote to Martinet, in Paris, and 
from what he says I really think I shall 
get it best abroad. You see, if one is to 
spend two hundred and fifty guineas in 
sables, one may as well get the very 
best that can be got, whilst one is about 
it." 

" Certainly." 

"I don't believe our English furriers 
understand sables in the way the French 
ones do. I am determined to have the 
very best. Of course you will like me to 
be well-dressed, shan't you. Jack ? " 

" Of course. You always do dress well — 
better than any other woman I know." 

And it was at this juncture that Clarice 
was moved to the unwonted tenderness 
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of pressing her lover's hand, in grateful 
acknowledgment of his praise upon the 
subject nearest' to her heart. 

"Well, you see," she continued, "the 
worst of it is, that I should have to wait 
until after we are married to get it." 
There was no shy maiden blush upon her 
face as Clarice spoke of her marriage. 
"We should, of course, go straight to 
Paris directly afterwards, but still it would 
be a great disappointment to me." 

" What, to go to Paris when we are 
married?" asked Jack, stifling a yawn 
behind his hand. 

" No, no ! of course not. I mean that 
I should not have it in my trousseau to 
show beforehand. I mean to have an 
afternoon party, in order to show my 
things; they will be all set out in the 
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morning-room, and of course it will be 
a pity if I can't have the jacket. I 
might send for it to Paris ; but, then, 
I had rather choose the skins myself, I 
should hardly like to trust it to them 
entirely. What do you think, Jack ?" 

Jack's eyes were wandering across the 
room to the small brown head and graceful 
figure bending by the further table. The 
light shone full upon her. He could see her 
smooth, flushed cheek, and long, downcast 
lashes, and the droop of her trembling lips. 
How exquisitely graceful and refined she 
looked ! How far sweeter in her simple 
white dress, which followed closely the slight 
yet womanly outlines of her perfect figure, 
than did Miss Newton in all the intricacies 
of her frilled and slashed eau de Nile 
Damassdl 
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" Whicli do yoTi think I had better do, 
Jack?" repeated Clarice, who was deeply 
engrossed in her subject. 

Jack recalled his wandering thoughts 
with an effort, 

** Whichever yon like best, my dear 
Clarice," he answered irrelevantly. 

Miss Newton was deeply offended. 
" Eeally, Mr. Ormsby, I believe you have 
not even been listening to what I was 
saying ! Of course I know that I can do 
what I like best. I was asking your 
opinion ; but, of course, if it is not worth 
your while " 

" I am sure I beg your pardon, Clarice. 
I am very sorry. My thoughts had 
wandered for a minute, but I was very 
much amused — interested, I mean — by what 
you were saying. It was about your sable 
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jacket. I think — that — that you are quite 
right." 

" What, to wait till Paris ? " she said, 
sHghtly moUified. 

"Yes, certainly," he answered thankfully, 
relieved at having said unwittingly the 
thing he was expected to say. 

" Yery well, then, that is settled," she 
answered, beginning to fold up her letters ; 
"and I will write to Skinny and Seal 
to-morrow, and tell them they need not 
take any steps about it at present. Did 
you ever see such an unnatural flush as 
that girl has got to-night ? " she remarked, 
suddenly putting up her eye-glass at 
Ella. " It is quite extraordinary ! I hope to 
goodness she is not sickening for a fever. 
I have such a dreadful horror of fevers ! " 
and she shuddered slightly. 
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", I dare say she is all right," answered 
Jack indiflferently, stooping down to pick 
up an envelope which had dropped from 
Miss Newton's hands, 

" Oh, I dare say. That high colour is 
very unbecoming to her. I cannot see any 
beauty in that girl. Miss Plunkett tells 
me that Philip Dallas is in love with her. 
It would be a splendid thing for her, I 
suppose. "Do you think it is likely to be 
true?". 

"How should I know?" he said sul- 
lenly^ 

" Oh, I thought as you and he are such 
friends — but I dare say it's only Miss 
Plunkett's fancy. She is so fond of gossip ; 
and certainly " — with another depreciating 
glance towards Ella— "there is nothing 
very wonderful about the girl that I can 
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see. She seems very dull and uninteresting ; 
and as to her dresses, they look as if they 
had been made in the year one. I never 
saw such old-fashioned garments in my 
life. Mr. Colthorpe declares she has got 
a good figure. I confess / can't see it; 
can yon ? " 

" Miss Dallas has the most perfect figure 
I ever saw in my life," answered Jack, 
with indiscreet candour ; but onr seeing the 
sudden offended change in Miss Newton's 
usually placid countenance, he added 
quickly, "excepting only yours^ Clarice," 
and Miss Newton smiled once more. 

Just then Ella rose quietly from her 
place, and folding up her work, slipped 
quietly from the room. Jack raised his 
head with a start as she moved. He heard 
her footsteps across the hall, and then the 
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soft opening and shutting of a door at the 
further end of it. It was the door into the 
garden. 

He went on talking to Clarice for some 
minutes, and then the "Little maid of 
Arcadee " having satisfactorily come to an 
end, Lady Althea left the piano, and the 
conversation became general. Somebody 
asked if Ella had gone to bed, and her aunt 
replied she supposed she had ; and nobody 
noticed that, after about a quarter of an 
hour, Mr. Ormsby sauntered idly first into 
the billiard-room, and afterwards dis- 
appeared through a doorway which led 
from it into the back premises, from which, 
through a second doorway opening into 
a back yard, the garden could easily be 
reached. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. ORMSBY HAS GOOD INTENTIONS, 

WiLAT a relief it was to get out of that 
stifling room into the cold, dark freshness 
of the night ! Ella hurried down the 
straight garden path, wrapping a shawl, 
which she had caught up as she passed 
through the hall, closely about her. It did 
not occur to her that it was cold and dark, 
and that a damp garden at ten o'clock on 
a winter's night is hardly a prudent place 
to venture out into with nothing on one's 
head, and only a thin shawl about one's 
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shoulders. She did not feel the cold. 
Had she stayed in that room five minntes 
longer she felt she must have been suffo- 
cated. She must have cried out for mercy, 
or prayed unto Heaven aloud for pity — so 
intense had been the agony she had 
suffered. 

He loved her no longer! It was not 
enough that he had scorned and deceived 
her — that he had made light of her love, 
and thrust it from him with wanton 
cruelty. All that was not enough. Now 
he had even ceased to love her. Not even 
that poor comfort was to be left her. The 
knowledge that but for her rival's prior 
claim he would have loved her — even 
that was taken away. There was to be 
nothing left her — nothing! She leant 
against the iron rail which divided the 
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end of the garden from the paddock be- 
yond, resting her hot cheeks in her hands, 
and trying to still the wild beatings of her 
heart. It is a dark night — ^there is no 
moon; but by degrees, in the dim light, 
the objects about her become more and 
more distinct to her eyes. She sees the 
dark tree stems gaunt and black against 
the sky, the roof of a low shed in the 
field below her, and the outlines of some 
hurdles that have been set up at intervals, 
over which the young horses are sometimes 
taken for practise. And above her there 
are the gray clouds, dark and lowering, 
chasing each other rapidly across the face 
of the winter night. A low wind, not cold 
so much as damp and raw, moans about 
her, stirring the soft loose tendrils of her 
hair, and making her instinctively draw 
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her shawl more closely around her. She 
does not mind it. It is a comfort to her to 
be here, out in the darkness and the silence ; 
it is a relief to be out of sight of that 
scene that is going on within, out of 
hearing of that voice, whose soft, caressing 
tone is burnt into her very heart. No, she 
cannot bear this life any longer : if he will 
not take compassion upon her and leave, 
then she must. One or the other of them 
must go; it is impossible that the same 
roof can continue any longer to cover them 
both. 

Footsteps come down the gravel path 
behind her, footsteps which instinctively 
she recognizes, 

*'At last — at last I can speak to you 
alone ! " 

Ella turns and faces him silently. 
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" I have been waiting and watching for 
this opportunity for the last two days. It 
is hard never to be able to speak to each 
other, isn't it ? " 

"Mr, Ormsby, why have you followed 
me? I do not think there is anything 
that you and I can possibly have to say 
to each other ever— ever again," she says 
in her quiet, gentle voice ; yet there is a 
little catch in her breath as she speaks the 
last words. 

" Ella, how cruel you are to me ! " cries 
Jack. " Of course I know you are angry 
with me ; but can't you pity me ? How 
cruel, how cold you are ! — cold as ice ! " 
he adds angrily. Coldness is the invari- 
able reproach a man flings at a woman 
whose heart he has broken for his own 
pleasure, if she strive ever so little to con- 
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ceal from his prying eyes the wounds 
which he has dealt her. 

Her lip quivers a little in the darkness 
at his words, but she answers not. 

" You judge me hardly, of course," he 
went on, speaking rapidly and irritably, 
"I might have known that you would 
judge me harshly. You do not consider 
that I am a ruined man; that I am not 
free to marry the woman I love ; that 
marriage for me is a matter of necessity, 
not of choice. A rich wife " 

" Hush ! " she cried sharply, holding 
up her hand to stay his words. ** Do not 
tell me your motives; I had rather not 
know them. I had rather not believe that 
you are deceiving her more cruelly even 
than you have deceived me." 

" You will not listen to a word I say," 
said Jack, sullenly. 
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Ella sighed. Why had he come to seek 
her? she thought, with a dull, miserahle 
wonder ; she did not want to quarrel with 
him. 

Something in the soft, sad sigh touched 
him. He turned round to her suddenly and 
caught her hands. In the darkness he could 
not see her face plainly,; only the outline 
of her drooping head against the winter 
sky. 

"Ella! Ella!" he cried, with a real 
intensity in his voice, "do not believe 
worse of me than you can help. I was 
bound to that other woman before I met 
you, and yet for the life of me I couldn't 
help loving you — I could not help telling 
you so. I wish I had never seen you; 
for if I have brought sorrow upon you, 
I have brought it upon myself too — for 
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I love you. Believe that, at least — that I 
love you." 

" Do you ? " she said wearily, with- 
drawing her hands gently from his. 
"Perhaps you do. I cannot tell; it may 
be so." And it came into her mind to 
think that possibly men and women 
understood love in totally different ways. 
There was no meaning to her in this love 
of his, of which he spoke so much and so 
earnestly, and which apparently was to 
lead to so little. 

" You would not doubt my love," he 
began, in an aggrieved tone, " if you 
knew what torture it is to me to see you 
daily — to be under the same roof with 

you " 

She interrupted him quickly. « Is it ? " 
she said eagerly. " Then you will do one 
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thing for me — one last favour, the last I 
will ever ask of you." 

" What is it ? " 

"You will leave this house to-morrow. 
It is impossible that we should spend 
another day together in this place. You 
will go to-morrow — to-morrow, by the first 
train. Say you will. Quick — ^promise ! " 

She spoke eagerly, feverishly, breath- 
lessly. Had it been light enough he would 
have seen her trembling lips, her pleading 
eyes, her hands clasped in piteous entreaty. 
There was nothing else left for her to long 
for on earth save that he should go, 

" You will not refuse me ? " 

" I — I — did not think you would ask 
that," said Jack, irresolutely, rolling the 
small loose stones on the gravel path to 
and fro under his foot. It was very 
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unpleasant to him that she should ask 
such a thing. Of course a man could 
not be thoroughly at his ease in a house 
which contained two women, both of whom 
he was bound in honour to marry — it was 
a distressingly uncomfortable position no 
doubt ; but still, awkward as it was, there 
were sundry alleviations to his lot. To 
begin with, there was the hunting. He 
had brought his horses down, purposely 
to enjoy himself. The weather was open, 
and the meets for the ensuing week were 
very promising. It would be eminently 
disagreeable and disappointing to have 
to depart on the morrow, without rhyme 
or reason, and to stay away until the 
conclusion of Miss Dallas's visit to her 
aunt. Such a thing was really not to be 
thought of; it was most selfish and incon- 
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siderate of her to have asked it of him. 
Even if she only stayed a week longer at 
Yarworth, he would lose four days' hunt- 
ing. Such a sacrifice was out of all reason ! 
Few, indeed, are the men who will relin- 
quish the joys of the chase, even for one 
day, for a woman's sake. Where is the 
man who will give up four? Had Ella 
had a little more experience of the ways 
of the male sex, she would never have 
made so unreasonable a demand. 

Moreover, there was Clarice Newton to 
be thought of. It was not at all likely 
that young lady would submit tamely to 
his voluntarily absenting himself from her 
presence during the best part of her visit. 
Clarice, reflected Jack, would inevitably 
"kick up a row." And Jack could not 
afford to risk Miss Newton's displeasure; 
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at all hazards it was essential to him that 
she should be conciliated. 

And then, besides the above-named con- 
siderations, there was, at the bottom of 
his- heart, yet a third, which weighed 
not a little in his mind. He had perhaps 
spoken the truth when he had told Ella 
that her presence at Yarworth was " a 
torture" to him. Possibly it was so; but 
it was also a torture which he somewhat 
enjoyed. It was flattering to his vanity 
to know that she loved him, and to see 
that every word he exchanged with Clarice 
entered like a sword into her heart, 

"Poor little soul, she is very fond of 
me ! " he had said to himself, not without 
a certain self-complacency, and with a 
sentimental sigh, as he watched her 
covertly ; and the reflection did not 
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altogether diminish his happiness. And 
then it was a pleasure to him even to 
look at her. She appealed to his senses, 
to his taste, to his artistic eye, in a way 
that no other woman had ever done, and 
he wonld fain not miss the sweet fascina^ 
tion of her presence. 

" I should not have thought you would 
have wished me to go," he answered in 
an injured tone, as he rapidly thought of 
all these things. 

"It is the only thing on earth I have 
to ask you — the solitary kindness it is 
still in your power to show me. Do not, 
I entreat you — do not refuse to grant me 
what I ask ! " 

Thus adjured, Jack began to temporize. 
"I will see — I will try," he began, 
dubiously. " Of course it will be difficult 
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for me to frame an excuse. I shall have 

* 

to make up something — to invent some 
reason. Perhaps, if not to-morrow " 

"Yes, yes, it must be to-morrow!" 
she cried peremptorily. "1 cannot bear 
another day, another evening, such as this 
has been. Do you think I have no feehng? 
Do you think I am made of stone, that 
you suppose me capable of suflFering what 
I have suffered to-night, and of making 
no sign? Oh, Jack! Jack! have you no 
pity for me?" and her voice broke into 
a wailing sob. 

" You do love me — darling, tell me once 
more that you love me,*' he cried im- 
petuously, drawing near to her. " Let 
me take that dear knowledge once more — 
one last time, love — from your sweet lips." 

But the momentary weakness was 
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already past. Ella drew back almost 
fiercely from the bold arms that would 
have encircled her. 

" Never speak so to me — never again ! '' 
she said sternly. "Keep your kisses and 
your words of love for Miss Newton, 
Mr. Ormsby ! They are hers by right ; 
to me they are but an insult ; " and 
she began to walk towards the house. 
Something in her voice cowed him; he 
could find no words wherein to answer 
her. " Remember," she said, more gently, 
when they had walked a few steps silently 
side by side — " remember that it is the last 
time these, things are spoken of between 
us. You will seek no more private inter- 
views with me. You will leave this house 
to-morrow ; it is the least that you can do. 
You and I can have nothing more to say ; 
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we cannot meet as friends, we had better 
not meet as strangers." 

"You will doubtless console yourself 
easily," said Jack, sneeringly. ^* There is 
dear Philip waiting to comfort you." 

Ella was silent for a minute. "You 
are not very kind," she said, in her sweet, 
gentle voice. "If, indeed, Philip or any 
one else had power to console me, it should 
make you happy to think so, if — if, as you 
say, you do love me. But you know it 
is not so." 

" Ella, forgive me. I am a brute ! " he 
cried, with a sudden compunction, at the 
sound of her pain-struck voice. 

"Yery likely," she answered with a 

slight smile, and just a touch of that sense 

of humour which comes in flashes to us 

even in the saddest and solemnest moments 
VOL. II, a 
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of our life. But Jack Ormsby was full 
of another thought, and did not notice the 
gentle sarcasm, 

"It is true, then, that you do not care 
for Philip? Tell me that you will never 
marry him ? " 

"That is a question you have no right 
to ask, and that I should never dream 
of answering," she replied with quiet 
dignity, 

"Have you forgotten, then," he said, 
with bitter jealousy, "how you swore to 
me by the lake side that no other man 
should ever touch your lips ? " 

The ungenerous reminder called forth 
no anger in her gentle bosom; it did not 
occur to her to retort by reminding him 
of his own false words of love. They were 
standing now close to the house. A light 
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from the glass pane over the door shone 
full upon her. There was a quiet strength 
in her pale face, and a world of reproach 
in her steady gray eyes, as she answered 
him. 

" No," she said, " I have never forgotten 
any of my promises." And then she held 
out her hand to him. "Good-bye, Jack; 
you have brought me the greatest joy and 
the greatest sorrow that my life has ever 
known. I forgive you for the sorrow, and 
— and I thank you, even now, for the joy." 
And then she turned from him swiftly into 
the house. 

It was a good ten minutes before Mr. 
Ormsby had suflBciently recovered his com- 
posure to be able to follow her. Somehow 
her last words had touched the best chords 
of his shallow, selfish nature. For he was 
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not all bad, this man, who had spoilt a 
woman's life for a summer day's pastime; 
he had higher instincts at times; he was 
capable of better things now and then. 
As he paced up and down the garden path 
where she had left him, there was a bitter 
sting of self-reproach at his heart. "I 
have behaved to her like a blackguard," he 
said aloud to himself ; " and how good, how 
sweet she is ! She ought to hate me and 
despise me ; but she forgives me and she 
thanks me. By Heaven ! it is something 
to be loved by a woman like that ! — a 
woman, who is flesh and blood ; a woman, 
who can be proud and pure, and yet 
humble and loving at once ; a woman, with 
a real living heart — not a decked-out figure 
out of a fashion-book, like the other, with 
no soul above her milliner. Faugh! how 
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revolting it is to be tied to a woman like 
that ! Ah, if it was not too late ! But it 
is too late;" and he recalled himself to 
reality with an effort. " Fool that I am 
to maunder on like a love-sick idiot ! But 
I will go to-morrow— I swear I will. 
Nothing shall keep me. Hunting may- 
go to the dogs, and as for Miss Clarice, she 

^^y g^ t^ t^® *' ^^d the lady in 

question was consigned to a still less 
agreeable companionship. As Mr. Ormsby 
worked himself up to this superhuman 
effort of self-abnegation, he pushed open 
the door and entered the house. 

After all, his virtuous resolutions were 
never destined to be put into execution; 
there was never any occasion . for the un- 
wonted display of unselfishness on his 
part. The Fates willed it otherwise. And 
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perhaps it was just as well, as in all 
probability the little flush of goodness, 
which night and Ella's influence and his 
own reflections had somehow brought to 
light in him, would have died away with 
the morrow, and Jack would have been 
—himself again. 

It is wonderful how much credit some 
of us give ourselves for our good inten- 
tions. If we have meant them honestly 
at the time, even if they are never 
carried out, there is still a proud glow 
of conscious merit at our hearts, which 
deludes us almost into the belief that we 
have actually performed a virtuous and 
jpraiseworthy action. How much we make 
of our rare leanings to goodness ! how 
little of our frequent inclinations to evil ! 
There is nothing more singular, and at the 
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same time more instructive, than that 
wonderful faculty of self-deception — of 
magnifying the right, and of glossing over 
the wrong, in our own self-confidences — 
which most of us indulge in. 

Jack Ormshy was perfectly satisfied 
within himself that he had been capable 
of a great self-sacrifice for Ella's sake. 
That he was never called upon to perform 
it was merely an accident of circumstances 
for which he was not responsible, and 
which in no way diminished from the 
credit of his own praiseworthy resolutions. 
For a very long time afterwards he felt 
morally convinced that he had done all 
that a man could do to wipe off the score 
of Ella's wrongs, although the good in- 
tentions were never carried into action. 

When Ella had pushed open the door 
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which led from the garden into the hall, 
the first thing which she heard was the 
sound of her own name. 

" Ella ! Ella ! where are you ? " 

Her aunt was standing at the foot of 
the staircase. Mrs. Hardy's voice replied 
from the landing above- 

"No, she is not in her room, Lady 
Althea. I can't think where she can be." 

" Gracious, what has become of the 
girl ! " 

" Here I am, aunt," said Ella, quietly, 
coming forward out of the darkness into the 
light of the hanging lamp. " Who wants 
me ? " and it struck her as strange that all 
this hue and cry should be made after her. 
Mrs. Hardy, who on missing Mr. Ormsby 
also from the drawing-room had had her 
own very shrewd suspicions as to the 
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whereabouts of both delinquents, looked 
infinitely relieved to see Ella reappear 
alone. 

"My dear," said Lady Althea, with a 
certain hesitation which was not natural 
to her, "you needn't be frightened; I 
have no doubt it is all right. People 
shouldn't send these things; they are 
always a trial to one's nerves." 

"What is it?" she broke in quickly, 
with a ring of apprehension in her voice. 
" Tell me at once." 

" It is a telegram for you." And Philip 
came forward and put it into her hands. 

With trembling hands she tore it open. 
How painfully awkward one's fingers 
always seem to be as one fumbles with 
the dingy, flimsy envelope that will not 
open quickly enough to allay our feverish 
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anxiety ! How infinitely those short 
seconds prolong themselves into endless 
minutes before we can see with our own 
eyes, either that we have trembled with- 
out reason, or that the worst we dread has 
come to us ! 

Bad news* to Ella Dallas could mean but 
one single thing upon earth. Instinct- 
ively those who stood around her knew 
what must be the contents of that telegram 
— ^and a rapid thought of Cheriton and 
Philip's succession to it flashed through 
Lady Althea's practical mind. 

The paper fluttered out of Ella's nerve- 
less finger on to the floor. She lifted her 
face, white and grief-stricken, and turned, 
almost without knowing that she did so, to 
Philip. 

" Send me home," she said, with a sort 
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of wail of entreaty ; " send me home at 

once. My father is very ill." 

And in the presence of so great a sorrow, 
the commonplace words of sympathy with 
which Lady Althea had thought to comfort 
her, refused to find utterance at her lips. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONTENTS OP A WORK-BASKET. 

Pale and heavy-eyed, after a night of 
sleeplessness and tears, Ella Dallas got 
into the train at Yarworth station early on 

the following morning. The train was 
already beginning to move, the guard 
had already somided his whistle, and the 
doors had been slammed, when some one 
came running at hot haste along the plat- 
form. 

" Look sharp, sir ; here you are ! " cried 
the guard, flinging open the door, and a 
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gentleman was precipitated into the car* 
riage, stumbling across her rugs so as 
nearly to tumble on to his nose, head fore- 
most, as he entered. 

" Philip ! " cried Ella in amazement. 

"I thought I should have missed it," 
gasped Philip, pantingly. That confounded 
fool — let me — oversleep myself." And then, 
after a short silence devoted to the regain- 
ing of his breath, he added earnestly, " You 
did not suppose I would let you go back 
by yourself, with all the going across from 
one station to the other in town, and you 
in trouble, Ella ? " 

Ella hung her head in silence. A 
momentary resentment had arisen in her 
heart against him as he had entered. She 
had remembered with a swift flash of pain 
that Cheriton was to be his. God alone 
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knew how soon. Ah, perhaps even it was 
his now — at this very instant ! 

Was he going, then, to look after his 
new possessions ? 

" Le roi est mort ! Vive le rot 1 " Is 
not that the natural course of reason- 
ing, which must inevitably be pursued 
in every reflecting mind, as each un- 
alterable law of nature is carried into 
effect ? But natural as it was, if in 
Philip's mind the train of thought was 
being carried on, even if it were ever so 
little, then Ella must regard this intrusion 
of his society upon her as an insult to her 
sorrow. She did not know that Philip 
had nearly missed the train, not because 
he had overslept himself, but because he 
had been vainly endeavouring to persuade 
his mother to go with her. With the 
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innate delicacy of a highly sensitive nature, 
he had felt that such suspicions might 
possibly enter into her mind, and that it 
would be less jarring to her to have her 
aunt with her than himself, who was, by 
a sad necessity, the Nemesis destined to 
turn her out of her home. But Lady 
Althea, whose interest in Ella's feeKngs 
was less keen than his own, had refused 
to be convinced that there was the smallest 
occasion for her to accompany her niece. 

" My dear Philip," she had said in reply 
to her son's pleadings, as he stood by her 
bedside in the gray light of the early 
morning, "I thought we had talked this 
all over last night, when you asked me 
before. There is really no reason at all 
why I should go with the girl; she wouldn't 
expect such a thing, I assure you, and it 
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would be most inconvenient to me. How- 
can I possibly leave your guests? Mrs. 
Hardy and Miss Newton would think it 
most extraordinary; it would probably 
frighten them both away. Unmarried 
ladies cannot stay in a bachelor's house 
without a hostess! Besides, if there is 
one thing that I hate more than anything 
else, it is a sick-house. And it is more than 
probable that the poor man will die ; and 
a death-bed is a thing I really am not able 
to face — my nerves cannot stand it ! I am 
sure I am very sorry for poor Ella — ^very 
sorry — and I hope she may find her father 
better, I don't think, under the peculiar 
circumstances, that I could be expected to 
do or say more." And Lady Althea 
turned herself about in her soft warm 
bed, and nestled herself down again among 
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her pillows, with an evident intention of 
remaining where she was for another 
couple of hours, 

Philip went out from his mother's room 
without another word, and then and there 
resolved to go with Ella himself. 

One thing in his mind was quite certain, 
that he would not suflFer her to go alone to 
meet her sorrow. Some one should be with 
her, and if it could not be his mother, then 
it should be himself. 

Long afterwards, Ella remembered how 
good he was to her throughout this weary- 
journey, that seemed as if it would never 
come to an end. He did not worry her 
by talking; indeed, with the exception of 
a few necessary words, he did not speak 
to her the whole way. He read his paper, 
and he left her completely alone. It was 

VOL. II. H 
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just what she liked best. Her suspense 
and anxiety about her father were so 
overpowering, that any effort at conversa- 
tion would have driven her mad. His 
forbearance was an infinite relief to her. 
But though he did not speak, he waited 
upon her assiduously. Silently and un- 
obtrusively he did everything for her. 
When they reached St. Pancras, he took 
charge of her wraps, and looked after her 
luggage ; and when they got to the Great 
Northern station, he took - her fresh ticket, 
and put her into the carriage without any 
trouble or confusion. She had nothing to 
do but to sit still and feel infinitely grateful 

to him. 

How calm and still Cheriton looked 
when they reached it at last ! The stable- 
boy was filling a pail at the pump in the 
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yard, the hens were pecketting their way 
across the lawn, the rooks were cawing 
dreamily up in the bare elm trees, the 
pigeons were whirling about the twisted 
chimney stacks, the dogs came barking 
out to meet them — all seemed to be un- 
changed; life was going on exactly as it 
had always done for any number of years 
outside the old house. It was hard to 
realize that within its walls a battle was 
being fought — the last and the direst that 
man has to fight on earth. 

As the fly that had brought them from 
the station drew up at the door, Ella, who 
was trembling in every limb, caught hold 
of Philip's arm. " Ask," she said in a 
frightened whisper, and Philip sprung to 
the ground. 

" He is no worse," he said, after turning 
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for an instant towards the old butler, who 
stood in the open doorway; and then he 
helped her to alight. 

With a sigh of relief Ella passed swiftly 
into the house. Philip watched her slight 
figure go down the long passage, between 
the dingy old family pictures that looked 
mutely down upon her from either side, 
just as they had looked down upon himself 
when his uncle had led him for the first 
time along the solemn vista of their faded 
old-world faces. To his fancy it seemed 
as though they gazed sadly, with eyes of 
gentle pity, upon the fair scion of their 
old race whose presence was so soon to 
know them no more. He watched her 
till she turned at the further end and dis- 
appeared up the polished oak staircase, at 
the top of which she had stood waiting 
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for him to show him into his room on that 
first ever-memorable visit to Cheriton. 

From July to December — little more 
than four months — ^yet what a lifetime he 
had lived through since then ! The whole 
story of his love — ^its birth, its growth, and 
now, alas, its death — ^was compressed into 
those short four months. With a sigh 
Philip turned into his uncle's little study, 
to await his cousin's return. 

She was a very long time away. The 
room became darker and darker. Stubbs 
came in, bringing candles; he replenished 
the fire and closed the curtains, and left 
Philip again to his meditations. For a 
long time he stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece, staring idly into the fire, and 
thinking about all sorts of miserable and 
melancholy things. He thought about 
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his uncle dying upstairs — for thus much 
he had learnt from Stubbs, that the 
old man was in a hopeless state. He 
wondered if he would want to see him, 
and rather hoped, with the natural shrink- 
ing of his sex from unpleasant and painful 
situations, that he would not. And then, 
of course, he thought about Ella, and cursed 
the fate thart had made him her lover, 
without being able to mitigate the bitter- 
ness of his position in being forced to 
succeed to her father's place. He wondered 
whether he would be able to persuade her 
to live on at Cheriton, or whether she 
would accept an income from him, but 
rejected both ideas as unlikely and im- 
practicable. And of course she would not 
want his protection ; she would probably 
marry that fellow — whoever he was — 
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whom she had said she loved. He won- 
dered, by the way — for Joe's surmises had 
been by this time dismissed entirely from 
his mind — where he was, and whether he 
would come to the funeral, and if he had 
anything to marry on — probably not, and 
that was why he had not been publicly 
acknowledged as her lover. Ah, well, 
thought Philip, he would square matters 
for his darling in that respect, at all events ; 
he could make things smooth for her, so 
that she should marry the man she loved 
as soon as she liked. Being her cousin, 
and the head of the family, it would be 
quite natural that he should provide for 
her; and as to material comforts, as long 
as she lived she should never want for 
anything — never. 

But, after all, it was a poor satisfac- 
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tion to know that his sole business with 
her henceforth would be to enable her to 
marry some one else! It made Philip 
rather miserable to think about, and pre- 
sently he began to be tired of these gloomy 
reflections. He left off staring into the fire, 
and thought rather less about Ella and rather 
more about dinner, and when or whether 
he was likely to get any. He wondered 
if it would be heartless if he were to smoke. 
He even took his cigar-case out of his 
pocket and opened it; but shut it up 
again, as a doubt of its being a decorous 
occupation in a house of sickness and death 
presented itself to his mind. 

He began walking aimlessly up and 
down. There is something peculiarly 
desolate in the atmosphere of a room 
dedicated especially to the use of one 
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person, when that person is lying ill and 
can no longer occupy it. It made Philip 
sad to see his uncle's account-books and 
papers strewn about the writing-table— his 
empty chair, his little pocket-compass, his 
heavy gold seal and pencil-case ; it seemed 
so strange and unnatural to look at all 
these homely and familiar objects, and not 
to see their owner sitting as usual amongst 
them. Philip could not bear to look at 
them. A little work-basket of Ella's stood 
on a side-table ; he turned with a sense of 
relief to where it stood, and partly from 
the utter weariness of having absolutely 
nothing to do, and partly from a certain 
loving pleasure which he derived in touch- 
ing anything that belonged to her, his 
fingers began playing idly with its contents. 
There was nothing very wonderful in 
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it : — a half-stitched wristband, which she 
had been at work upon, probably, before 
she left for her visit to Yarworth, a reel 
or two of cotton, a tiny silver thimble, 
which would hardly go on to Philip's 
little finger, a skein of red silk, a ball of 
white worsted — just the ordinary contents 
of a lady's work-basket — and then at the 
bottom some written papers folded one 
on the top of the other. Philip had no 
thoughts of there being anything of a 
private nature in their contents. The 
uppermost one was in Ella's handwriting, 
and apparently was a daily record of the 
doings of the poultry-yard. He read with 
some little amusement several entries 
relative to the sittings of " brown Dorking 
hen," and the hatchings of sundry families 
of black Honduras and Brahmapootra 
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chicks, wliikt a ghastly and murderous 
suggestion was conveyed by the footnote 
in the awful words appended, " Eight to 
fatten for table." Below this there were 
first some bills, and then some extracts, 
which Philip read with interest, out of 
some of Moore's and Byron's poems — 
evidently her favourite passages. Then 
another paper, also poetry, which he took 
up, believing it to be more extracts. All 
at once he started violently; and a sudden 
tingling and singing ran through his veins 
from head to foot, for the handwriting 
upon this last paper was perfectly familiar 
to him; it was not Ella's — it was Jack 
Ormsby's. 

There are some actions of our lives 
which, indefensible though they may be, 
are, as it were, removed out of the category 
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of our temptations by tlie suddenness with 
which they are forced upon us. So it was 
with Philip at this moment. He had no 
time to reflect upon whether or not he had 
any right to read the paper in his hand, or 
to debate upon its being or not being of 
a privMe nature. Before he had even 
realized what it was that he held, he had 
read it through from beginning to end, 
from the first word down to the very last. 

It ran thus : — 



« August 4th, 187—, Cheriton. 

" Quite still, with silent, downcast face. 
With head low bent in drooping grace, 
And swiftly plying finger tips. 
She guards the secret of her heart. 
No word doth speak. No sigh doth part 
The portals of her flower-like lips, 
Nor doth one message, angel swift 
Her veiled lids one instant lift. 
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" Look up, if you can venture, sweet I 
My own full glance for once to meet, 
And let your dear eyes mutely speak. 
Lo ! straight within their depths divine 
The Passion-God doth wake and shine. 
With answering fire that floods your cheek! 
Swift fall your eyes — but I am bold ; 
Your secret, darling, you have told." 



Lying one evening on his sofa, idly 
watching Ella's busy fingers at work, 
and vainly endeavouring to attract her 
attention permanently to himself, Jack 
Ormsby had scribbled down these rhymes 
and then flung them across the table to 
her, 

" How do you think those words would 
do to set to music, Miss Dallas ? " he had 
asked ; and Ella, reading them with 
flaming cheeks and averted eyes, had 
buried the paper rapidly in the depths of 
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her work-basket — whence all unconsciously 
Philip had this moment unearthed it. 

Poor Philip! how many illusions died 
out of his heart in that moment for ever ! 
With a crash the idol of his early manhood 
had fallen shattered from its pedestal to 
the earth. In those first few moments of 
bitterest discovery it was not of Ella that 
he thought ; it was of Jack — of his chosen 
friend and companion, who had seemed to 
him so dear and good — his hero, whom he 
had exalted to so high a place in his own 
generous imagination, and who had been 
in his eyes the very type and beau-ideal 
of all that a man ought to be. The 
treachery and the baseness of it all was 
too terrible to him. 

For there was the date — the fatal date 
against whose damning evidence nothing 
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could avail — ^before his very eyes, in Jack's 
own handwriting. 

It was not of the sonnet — self-confident 
and triumphant in its assumption of 
answered love though it was — that he 
thought; it was of that date — the 4th of 
August! Full well did Philip remember 
that day. It was his own birthday. He 
was not likely to forget it; he had spent 
it at Nice, sweltering coatless, in the 
boiling heat of his grandfather's garden, 
wishing with all his heart that he would 
get better, and wishing still more earnestly 
that he was with Jack in Scotland^ — Jack, 
whose pleasant, chatty letter, dated a few 
days back, and relating his fishing experi- 
ences in Aberdeenshire, had been his sole 
amusement during the breezeless heat of 
that stifling afternoon. 
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How those Scottish letters had come was 
still a mystery to him, which he felt too 
sick at heart to try and fathom. But one 
thing was clear as daylight, and that 
was that they were one and all a tissue 
of lies and falseness. Jack Ormsby had 
been at Cheriton all that time, and not 
in Scotland ; he must have designedly 
set to work to win Ella's affections, 
and to steal her from himself, and that, 
too, when he could not even woo her 
honestly — when he was actually bound to 
another woman — so that the sole result to 
her must infallibly be utter despair and 
desolation. After all, Joe had been quite 
right. 

It made Philip's blood boil with grief 
and indignation ; and yet the grief was 
uppermost. It was so terrible to him to 
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see this story of duplicity and heartlessness 
unfold itself with painful distinctness 
before his eyes, and to know that the 
man he had loved so well was the author 
of it. 

Not all the sorrow which Ella's rejection 
of his love had wrought in his heart could 
equal the frightful, crushing anguish that 
he now experienced. And thcA in Philip's 
heart there arose suddenly a thrill of 
keenest pity for her. How she must have 
suffered ! Ah, Gl-od ! could any suffering 
of his equal it ? How black, how vilely 
wicked must that man's heart be who had 
condemned her to such depths of hopeless 
misery! Ah, if he had but loved her 
truly ; if he would have given up his rich 
bride, and risked the scandal and gossip 

of idle tongues for her sake ; if he had come 
VOL. n. I 
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to him and said, " She loves me, help me to 
win her," — ^how gladly would Philip have 
espoused his cause, and made all worldly 

difficulties straight for them both; how 
cojnparatively easy and joyful to him 
would have been the task of stifling his 
own love, in order to bring happiness to 
those two who were the dearest on earth 
to him ! Ah, if Jack had only done so ! 

With his head buried upon his arms on 
the table before him, Philip groaned aloud 
in his helpless misery. The little work- 
basket, which had been the unconscious 
cause of this fatal discovery, lay overturned 
and disordered in front of him. 

Then the door softly opened, and Ella 
stood before him. His uncle's illness and 
their hurried journey seemed to be all as 
a dream, a dim remembrance in his mind 
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of tlungs long gone by. But the sight of 
her white face recalled him to the present. 
He sprang to his feet. 

" How is he ? " he asked, going forward 
to meet her, and taking her cold, Kmp 
hands within his own. And then, as she 
looked up fixedly, sadly at him, meeting 
his troubled, loving looks with eyes into 
which there came no maiden shyness, no 
bashful diffidence, her words, clear and 
distinct, fell upon his ear — ^the most 
strange^ the most unaccountable that had 
ever come from her lips — 

" Philip, do you love me ? " 
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CHAPTER Y. 

WHAT STOOD BETWEEN THEM. 

From brow to chin rushed the hot eolour 
into Philip's face as she asked this utterly 
unexpected question. 

"Ella!'' he exclaimed, and then was 
silent from sheer perplexity and amaze- 
ment. It did not seem to be the time for 
vows of love or protestations of affection. 
Something of the surprise in his face seemed 
to arrest her attention. 

"You wonder at my asking such a 
thing," she said, looking up into his 
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flushed fece, with never, an answering 
glow on her own. ''I suppose it does 
sound a strange question; but, Philip, so 
much depends on whether you love me 
truly." 

"You know that I do," he interrupted 
quickly. 

"But do you love me enough — that is 
what I want to know — enough to do a 
great thing for me?" She clasped her 
hands together, and looked up with a 
ruffled brow, and an almost pain of anxiety 
in her upturned eyes. 

"There is nothing I would not do for 
you, dear," he answered, taking her clasped 
hands within both his, and looking at her 
with aU the tenderness of his soul in his 
clear brown eyes. 

" If it were only for myself, I would ask 
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you for nothing ; but it is for him, Phili 
for my father. He is dying ; he will never 
get better — never, and he could not die 
happy. Oh, do you think it was very 
wrong to deceive him, to make him happy 
at the last ? " 

She wrung her hands together and 
turned her head aside, as though debating 
a question within her own mind. Philip 
looked at her attentively, waiting to hear 
what she had to say to him. 

"What is it you have told him?" he 
asked, hardly above a whisper, at length. 

" I told him that I was engaged to you." 

" Oh, Ella ! " 

" I could not help it. He asked me if 
you were here, and when I said yes, he 
seemed to take it for granted that we 
were engaged; and now he wants to 
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see you. Philip, wiU you help me to 
deceive him ? " 

But Philip did not answer. 

" I know it seems a hard thing to ask," 
she continued eagerly; "but if you had 
seen him ! — ^he was so restless, so miserable. 
He questioned me so closely, and it seems 
that it has been his one wish for so long. 
And it has been preying on his mind so 
dreadfully that he must leave me unpro- 
vided for. Stubbs teUs me that all night 
long in his wanderings he has talked of 

nothing else. It would have heen cruel 

Oh, Philip, am I asking such a dreadfully 
hard thing of you ? " for Philip had turned 
away with a face as white as her own. 

What she asked of him was indeed 
almost too much; it was not in her 
woman's nature to guess how fearful a 
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test of liis love it was that she required 
of him. 

" And yet if you loved me so very 
much " 

He turned eagerly towards her, and 
caught her hands, kissing them passion- 
ately one after the other. 

" My love, my love !— is there anything 
upon earth I would not do for you? Is 
not my life yours, to do what you will 
with it? You have put upon me a cruel 
test, darUng— the crudest, perhaps, that 
could have been given me to bear for 
your sweet sake — ^to go through a hollow 
mockery of my life's divinest dream, to call 
you mine, and yet to know you to be still 
beyond my reach. Forgive me if for one 
instant I have shrunk from the pain of it." 

" Ah ! do you care for me so very much, 
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then?" cried Ella, wonderingly ; and it 
came upon her all at once that this was 
love — the other but a poor weak counterfeit. 

" So much, so very much, that you shall 
ask nothing of me in vain. Come,'* he 
said, with a sudden smile of tenderness 
that flashed into his brave, good face. 
" Come, let us go to him." 

In the darkened hush of the sick-room 
the dying man lay upon his bed. The 
shaded lamp and low-burnt embers of the 
fire threw ghostly flickerings over the 
heavy crimson curtains, and lighted with 
a fitful glare upon the face, gray with the 
hand of Death, that lay back upon the 
pillows. Over, was the restless tossing, 
the fever, the painful wanderings of mind 
of the previous hours. Richard Dallas was 
now calm and happy. 
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Ella ajid Philip stood one on either side 
of him, watching for the end. Once he 
had called them his "dear children," and 
bidden God to bless them both; once he 
had joined their hands, and once again he 
had murmured, in a low, contented voice — 

"And my child will live here — at 
Cheriton. She will be happy after I am 
gone." In the gloom of the darkened 
room Ella had shivered, unseen by those 
fast-fading eyes, at the words. 

And then he had said to Philip, in a 
distinct voice — "Philip, you will be good 
to her always ? " 

And Philip had answered solemnly, from 
the very depths of his heart, "I will be 
good to her always — so God help me ! " 

So, when the long winter night had 
worn away, and the gray morning stole 
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in, pale and sad-eyed, through the close- 
drawn curtains of the room with its silent 
watchers, the Angel of Death came swiftly 
down upaa the wmgs of the returning day. 
Richard Dallas died, and was gathered to 
his fathers. The old place passed for ever 
out of the direct line ; and Philip became 
master of Cheriton in his uncle's stead. 

It was all over. The solemn days of 
waiting, when the dread presence of the 
dead in the house hangs like a millstone 
weight about the necks of the survivors, 
stifling even the voices of mourning into 
horror and dismay. Then the funeral, the 
customs whereof are so devised in this 
Christian country as to increase tenfold, 
rather than diminish, the terrors of death 
to the already over-strained nerves; — the 
ghastly hearse, the weird-looking horses. 
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the feathers, the toble draperies, the 
gloomy procession doomed to move at a 
foot's pace — horrors that the Protestant 
mind seems to take a special deUght in, 
and which suggest rather the hopelessness 
of .heathen superstition, than the glad 
expectations of the Christian faith in 
which we profess to believe. 

Richard Dallas — ^by his own desire — was 
carried to his grave after this fashion. 
The mourners were but few — ^few, at least, 
of his own class — ^but in the churchyard 
there was gathered a great crowd of his 
tenants and poorer neighbours, who wept 
tears of heartfelt sorrow over his open 
grave. Besides these there were only two 
distant cousins, the family lawyer, the 
doctor, and three or four of the neighbour- 
ing squires, and, of course, Philip. 
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Then came the reading of the will — a 
ghastly mockery where, as in this case, 
there was nothing to leave. Everything, of 
course, was Philip's, save a few insignificant 
legacies to his old servants, and three 
hundred pounds — all the savings of his 
lifetime — ^left to his daughter. 

At last it was all over — ^first the will and 
then the luncheon, of which the guests 
partook with much ardour, for the day was 
cold and frosty, and the mournful ceremony 
had rather increased than impaired their 
appetites. The two cousins had hurried 
off to catch their train. The squires had 
murmured their hopes of pleasant neigh- 
bourship into Philip's ear as they squeezed 
his hand on departing, with an agreeable 
sense of an advantageous change in the 
county society about to be introduced by 
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the presence amongst them of a rich young 
nephew in lieu of the poor old unde, and 
with unspoken thoughts of how desirable 
a match he might prove himself to be for 
Annie or Elate at home. The lawyer and 
the doctor had also taken their leave, also 
with decoroiiB smiles and friendly hand-* 
shakings, and low-voiced congratulations 
upon his heirship, which grated sorely 
against Philip's sensitive feelings. He 
was thankful when the doors had closed 
upon the last of them, and he was &ee 
at last to go and find Ella. 

During these last sad days he had seen 
but little of her. She had been shut up 
from morning till night in her little sitting- 
room, and he had been so busy in giving 
all the necessary orders, and in writing and 
answering letters, that he had had neither 
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time nor opportunity to be with her. But 
now there were things to be spoken of 
between them that could no longer be put 
oflF — for Philip had to leave by the night 
train; and it was not without a beating 
heart and sundry hopes which he dared 
not have put into words, and which he 
vainly endeavoured to stifle, that he 
knocked at the door of her room. 

He foimd her seated on a low chair by 
the side of the fire, gazing idly and sorrow- 
fully into the red embers. Her deep crape 
and white, wan cheeks gave her always 
somewhat grave face a tinge of deeper 
melancholy; yet she was not crying, and 
when he entered she looked up at him with 
a grateful smile of welcome. She motioned 
him to a chair, and he sat down. 

" I wish I could help troubling you with 
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business just for this one day, but you see 
I must go to-night, and there are one or 
two things — " 

" Oh yes, I know ; of course. How soon 
do you want to turn me out ? " she said, 
with an attempt at playfulness, 
" Turn you out ? Oh, Ella ! " 
" Forgive me, Philip, I know you will 
not be hard on me, or hurry me away ; 
but I know I must go some time or other, 
and it is best to know when." 

" I don't know why you need ever go," 
he said, looking away from her into the 
fire, with his heart thumping loudly, so 
that he could hardly speak. 

EUa knew very weU what he meant. 
She was above ^ the feminine weakness of 
feigning ignorance, but she was silent — 
silent, because she felt too utterly sorry 
for him to be able to find words. 



^ 
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Seeing her silence, he went on more 
bravely. 

" Why not let your poor father's last 
belief be fulfilled in reality, Ella ? Why 
should you not be engaged to me in very 
truth ? I would not speak- to you on such 
a subject on such a day, darling, were it 
not for the absolute need there is that we 
should think of your future. Let your 
father's dying wishes be accomplished, the 
scene that we acted together by his bed- 
side become a living truth to us. Ella, 
why not ? " 

It was his knowledge of who it was that 
she loved that had emboldened Philip to 
speak once more of his own love. Terrible 
as the discovery of Jack's falseness had 
been to him, it had nevertheless given 
him fresh stimulus for the success of his 

YOL. II. K 
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own cause. The poem found by chance in 
her work-basket had opened the doors of 
hope once more to him. Ella was no 
longer unattainable. 

Whilst he spoke she had hidden her 
face in her hands, listening to what he 
said. 

Ah, what a temptation it was! What 
a rest to her from the life of toil and 
weariness and poverty which she had laid 
out for herself! Why should she not do 
as he said, and find peace and refuge for 
ever from her lonely, desolate lot in the 
strong, brave arms he held out so yearn- 
ingly towards her ? 

He was so good, so kind, so generous, 
surely she would be stony-hearted indeed 
if she could not learn to love him as he 
deserved. And her father had so intensely 
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desired it. Ah, where could be the wrong? 
For one instant she had nearly yielded — 
nearly turned and laid her hand within 
his, and her aching head upon his shoulder. 
He was very near to her; she could feel 
his gentle hands upon hers, and hear his 
quick, short breathing in her ear, as he 
pleaded his love brokenly to her. 

But even as the strong, honest words of 
devotion fell from Philip's lips, shaking her 
soul somewhat by their very earnestness, 
as all words of genuine passion must ever 
do — even as he spoke, the scene was 
changed. 

She saw no more the flickering firelight 
before her, the gloom of the heavy crim- 
son curtains, the timewom yet familiar 
furniture of the dingy little room; she 
was no longer a sorrowing woman in 
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sombre, mourning garments ; slie heard no 
longer the low, beseeching tones of the 
man who knelt at her side. The present 
became vague and dim to her, the past 
stood out real and distinct. She saw 
herself once more, a white-robed maiden, 
happy in her innocence and ignorance; 
she stood once more in the warm summer 
night under the star-spangled sky — the 
waters of the lake rippled at her feet, the 
witching voices of the night whispered 
around her, the arms of her lover were once 
again about her. Other vows of love were 
in her ears, and kisses, hot and fervent, 
upon her lips — kisses which she had sworn 
no other man should ever press there. 

Ah, truly there are moments in all our 
lives so intoxicatingly sweet, so deliciously 
glad, that the memory of them alone is of 
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more value to us than the present reality 
of all else ! They were moments, per- 
chance, of lightning swiftness ; yet they 
flashed into our souls with so divine 
a foretaste of perfect joy, that they seem, 
as we look back upon them through a mist 
of after tears, to have been but cheaply 
bought, even at the cost of a whole lifetime 
of woe. 

Blessed are they who can so be raised 
upon the highest pinnacle of human bliss ; 
for it is not to all to whom this heaven- 
sent capability of the perfect realization 
of great joy is given. Nor is the gift, 
dear as it is to those who possess it, one 
that all would desire ; for to those who can 
so rejoice, it is also given to suffer with a 
keenness and an agony, which to a calmer, 
colder nature is absolutely unknown. 
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Of such a nature was my heroine. 
Once, in the days that were gone, she had 
lived through a moment so intense in its 
joy that her soul could not content itself 
again with any lower flight. The memory 
of that moment had taught her of what 
amount of feeling she herself was capable. 
Never again could she degrade her holiest 
instincts to be satisfied with anything short 
of that. 

Even as PhiKp pleaded, aU his strongest 
arguments became as nothing to her, and 
all his fondest protestations fell suddenly 
powerless upon deafened ears and a chilled 
heart. 

" Hush ! " she said quickly, laying 
two soft white fingers for one fluttering 
instant upon his lips.^ " Hush, dear 
Philip! do not say any more. I cannot 
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marry you ! If I were to do so, it would 
be for Cheriton and for a home ; for peace 
and plenty, instead of poverty and 
hardship ; for every reason, save for the 
one reason without which no woman must 
dare to marry. Philip ! I can never love 
but one man on earth in that way." 

" And that man — ^is Jack Ormsby ? " 

" Yes." 

There were a few moments of absolute 
silence between them. Ella, engrossed in 
the painful thoughts which the mention 
of that name had suddenly called forth, 
bent forwards, and buried her face in her 
hands. Then all at once Philip sprung 
impetuously from her side, and paced 
angrily up and down the little room. 

" It is a shame, a crying shame ! " he 
cried. "It is impossible that you can 
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care for him; he is not worthy of you. 
Such a man — false friend, false lover — 
cannot, shall not stand between us." 
' And then Ella, too, stood up, and turned 
upon him, erect and stern. " Never speak 
so to me again — never ! " she cried, and 
there was a ring of anger in her voice 
which Philip had not behoved one so 
gentle could have been capable of. " How 
can you tell whether he is worthy or 
not ? Have you never sinned, that you can 
judge him ? It is between him and me 
that his sins lie. No one else can know, no 
one else can judge. Do not dare to blame 
him, do not dare to speak ill of him to me. 
I will not hear it." And then she turned 
away, and laid her head upon the mantel- 
piece and burst into a passion of tears. 
It is not too much to say that Philip 
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was at his wits' end. He fairly did not 
know what to be at. Here was a woman, 
who first turned upon him like an enraged 
tigress, because he had spoken a few truths 
about a blackguard who had broken her 
heart, and then who burst into floods of 
tears from some incomprehensible reason 
of her own, which surely no mortal man 
could have the power to divine. Philip 
could not bear to see a woman cry ; he 
was so tender-hearted, that it made him 
absolutely miserable, and he had but feeble 
notions as to what was the orthodox 
method of treating the disease. He stood 
stroking Ella's hand in dire perplexity, 
the picture of dismal embarrassment, whilst 
vague revelations upon burnt feathers, cold 
door-keys down the back, mustard and 
hot water applied to the feet, and doses 
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of strong brandy and water floated help- 
lessly through his mind, as things that 
were good for something — he could not 
exactly remember what. 

But Ella was not hysterical. Whilst he 
was still hesitating which remedy to 
recommend, she checked her tears as 
suddenly as they had come, and lifted up 
her face, smiling to him. 

" I am very silly, am I not, Phil ? 
Forgive me. I could not be angry for 
long with you, you are so good to me; 
but you must never mention that name 
again. It is all over, you know, but I 
cannot forget ; and to me — he is always 
the same — always — ^the man I love." 

She said this brokenly, with many 
pauses, and with a little catch in her 
voice which went straight to Philip's 
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heart; and then, with a gentle farewell 
pressure of his hand, she turned from 
him and left him — left him standing 
alone by the fireside, to ponder out by 
himself as best he might the unfathom- 
able mystery of a woman's love. 

And that was the beginning and the 
end of Philip's business talk. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



"rest to the weary." 



There is a pleasant little Flat in Victoria 
Street which is always, even in mid- 
winter, crammed with flowers. There is 
a great blue majolica tub in one window 
that is a mass of tulips and hyacinths ; 
a marquetry table, fitted with ' a tin 
trough in the other, that is a blaze of 
yellow crocuses. There are blue and 
pink china pots on every available table 
and in every available corner, each with 
some gay or sweet-smelling flower, and 
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in the centre of the room a jardiniere, 
on an ebonized stand, containing a large 
gardenia, heavily laden with blossoms, 
whose strong, sweet fragrance almost over- 
powers one on entering the room. 

It is Mrs. Hardy's fancy to keep her 
room decked like a conservatory; and 
though the fancy is an extravagant one, 
she can afford to gratify it. Her friends 
have remonstrated with her on the subject 
in vain. " So many flowers cannot be 
good for you, my dear ; their strong smell 
is most unwholesome in a house," say 
such of her female acquaintances whose 
business it seems to be to set other people 
to rights. 

"Not so unwholesome as drains, or 
onions from the servants' dinner, which 
your house smells of sometimes, my dear," 
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answers Joe, in her curt, downright 
fashion. 

Whereat the friend goes her way, and 
laments in the next house she calls at that 
our poor dear friend, Mrs. Hardy, should 
be so "shockingly coarse in her expres- 
sions." 

Mrs. Hardy does not care what is said 
of her. She goes her own way, and keeps 
her flowers, and rejoices in them. " If 
people find they give them headaches," she 
says, " they may keep away." 

There is no gift more valuable to a 
woman whose destiny it is to live alone, 
than the gift of being indifferent to the 
ill-natured gossip of the world ; to be 
content to go her own way, to pursue 
her own fancies, and to be utterly careless 
of the verdict of idle tongues upon her 
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actions. Can anything be more valuable 
to a woman set amongst her fellow women 
than that ? "It must be that offences 
shall come," said a certain great One, more 
than eighteen hundred years ago ; and 
the truth was never more infinitely true 
than it is now. Offences come incessantly, 
repeatedly, unwittingly; we are always 
offending somebody. Our neighbours are 
offended at our style of living, at our 
manner of life; at our riches, which they 
will call ostentation, at our poverty, which 
they will call meanness. Our dress may 
offend their eyes, or our furniture jar 
against their preconceived notions; the 
books we read may appear to them 
distressingly heretical, or our conversa- 
tion may strike them as shockingly in- 
decorous. If we laugh a little too much. 
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we are flippant and frivolous ; if we are 
serious, we give ourselves airs, and consider 
ourselves too good for our company — in 
short, there is nothing so small or so 
trivial that some one or other of our friends 
will not take it ♦up and see in it an offence 
against something or somebody. 

Being set, therefore, in the midst of a 
world like this, where mankind — and 
especially and above all, womankind — 
makes it its constant business to pick its 
neighbours into very small pieces, the best 
safeguard for a woman who is too kind- 
hearted or too large-minded to enter the 
lists and speak evil of others in return, 
out of pure revenge, is, undoubtedly, that 
strongest of proof steel-plate armour — 
indifference. 

Mrs. Hardy was, figuratively speaking, 
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attired in that costume from the crown of 
her head down to the soles of her boots. 
There was no vulnerable part about her. 

The Philistines — the she Philistines— she 
would tell you, in moments of confidence, 
had not failed to make many and repeated 
attacks upon her. 

They had fallen foul of her in a variety 
of ways. To begin with, she was a widow, 
and was young ; that of itself was a dire 
offence. They would have all liked to have 
married her off speedily to their own 
brothers and sons ; and because she did 
not feel inclined to marry any one of them, 
they shook their heads and whispered to 
each other ominously. There was evidently 
some screw loose somewhere about a 
woman who preferred a life of independr 
ence to the respectability of a husband's 

YOIi. n. L 
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protection. Then that life in a Flat ! Was 
there not a horrible, dangerous spice of 
Bohemianism about a woman who could 
deliberately choose to live with two maids 
in a set of chambers like a man, instead 
of taking a nice large house where she 
could keep up a proper establishment- 
butler, footman, lady's-maid, and all the rest 
of it— and entertain her friends in a proper, 
orthodox manner, with crowded soirees 
and long, solemn feeds ? And did she not 
keep a horrid big dog always in her 
room, and were there not awful rumours 
afloat concerning cosy little supper-parties, 
where grilled bones, and devilled kidneys, 
and other like dissipated viands were con*- 
sumed, and where the ladies sat with the 
men whilst they smoked and drank 
brandies and sodas until the small hours ? 
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Female Belgravia could not countenance 
such proceedings ; she held up her decorous 
hands in horror and disgust, and in secret 
envied Mrs. Hardy from the very bottom 
of her heart ! If they had only had the 
chance, would they not one and all have 
done likewise ? 

If you came to sweep aside the flimsy 
charges which her female acquaintances 
brought against her, you would find that 
the pith and gist of the matter still re-' 
mained. The whole head and front of 
Mrs. Hardy's offences was contained in 
a nut-shell. She was pretty ; she was 
absolutely independent ; and oh ! — direst of 
unpardonable sins — she was very popular 
amongst men. Therefore, and for nothing 
else, women hated her. Young women 
with husbands envied her because she could 
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do as she liked, and had nobody's leave 
to ask but her own, and they longed in- 
tensely that she should marry, and be 
no better off than themselves. And as to 
the women with marriageable daughters, — 
there is no describing the withering scorn 
and contempt with which they mentioned 
" that Mrs. Hardy ; " especially on occa- 
sions when promising elder sons were 
lured by her " brazen-faced artifices " away 
from the tamer attractions of their own 
simpering flocks of pink-and-white-faced 
daughters. 

" And she dresses so atrociously, too ! " 
That was always the last arrow flung at 
her out of the quiver of female denuncia- 
tion. After that the English language 
could say no more. 

But Mrs. Hardy did not care what any 
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of them said of her. They were absolutely 
powerless, either to wound or distress her, 
or to induce her to make the very smallest 
change in her habits or her tastes. 

" Bless you ! " she would say laughingly, 
"if I had set to work to alter everything 
that women have considered objectionable 
about me, I should have altered myself off 
the face of the earth by this time." 

So she went her way, and kept her 
strong-smelling flowers and her Flat, with 
the two maids, and gave her little supper- 
parties whenever the fancy took her, and 
enjoyed her life thoroughly, according to 
her own ideas, and refused utterly to 
modify it according to her neighbours' 
notions of what was proper and befitting 
her position and circumstances. 

Mrs. Hardy sits in her flower-filled room, 
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with Rex in sublime majesty on the hearth- 
rug, her toes on the fender, and a paper — 
it is the Court Journal — in her hands. 
She is stiU attired in the brown cloth dress 
in which we have seen her before, "for," 
as she says, "it is a comfortable garment, 
and is short and well out of the mud, and 
surely much more suitable to the filth 
and fog of a London winter than long 
trailing silken garments, with dangling 
fringes and velvet trimmings." Besides, 
when Joe gets a dress, she wears it clean 
out, morning, noon, and night, until it 
is done for, and then she buys another. 
She doesn't care one farthing how many 
times the same people see her in it ; " for 
how can it hurt anybody," she says, " to 
see you always in the same dress ? " That 
she hasn't got the big felt hat on too, is in 
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no way to be ascribed to any feeling of 
hesitation on her part as to its being 
suitable to London streets — for she has 
worn it often in town — but simply and 
solely owing to its being so decidedly 
the worse for wear, that she has lately 
presented it to her parlourmaid, a rosy- 
cheeked and innocent maiden, who has 
been exceedingly exercised in her mind 
as to what possible use she can devote it, 
as it does not seem to her to be quite the 
kind of thing in which she can go out 
with her young man on Sundays. 

Joe reads her paper, and to judge by 
the angry mutterings with which she 
accompanies the reading, the subject-matter 
thereof cannot be very much to her liking. 
It was the account of a fashionable wedding, 
"'The beautiful and blushing bride' — 
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what rubbish! She never blushed in her 
life! she wouldn't know how! — *was fol- 
lowed to the altar by six bridesmaids^ 
attired in white cr^pe de chine, festooned 
with blush roses, and wearing Rubens' 
hats of white chip, retroussSd with blush 
roses to match. They were the Ladies 
Maude and Alicia Montresor, the Ladies 
Florence and Marion FitzHenry, and the 
Hon. G-eraldine and Louisa Clancarty.' 
fiow grand that reads! and how like 
Clarice Newton ! She picked them all out 
for the handles to their names, evidently. 
*The gallant bridegroom, accompanied by 
his best man. Captain Fellowes, of the 
55th Dragoon G-uards, awaited her arrival 
at the east end, which was profusely 
decorated with flowers. The ceremony 
was performed by the Very Rev. the Lord 
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Bishop of Middlesex, and the bride was 
given away by her uncle, Mr. Edward 
Newton, the eminent financier.' What 
a come-down! What's a 'financier,' I 
wonder? 'Among the guests we noticed 
the Earl and Countess of Westbourne, 
Lady Althea Dallas, Lord and Lady Cur- 
zon.' Hum, hum! I can't wade through 
the distinguished company ; there's half 
a column of them. Then the presents! 
Gj-oodness, what a lot of diamonds ! And 
then comes the climax. 'The happy pair 
drove off, amid the affectionate farewells 
of their friends, to the G-reat Western 
Terminus, en route for Lord Westboume's 
country seat, near Swindon, which he has 
placed at the disposal of his cousin, Mr. 
Ormsby, for the honeymoon.' A lot of 
happiness there will be in that marriage! 
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Ugh! it's sickening! To think of that 
being the end of that nice Jack Ormsby 
I used to think so much of! What a fool 
he has made of himself ! " And she flung 
the paper impatiently down. 

There was a ring at the bell, followed 
almost immediately by a tap at the door, 
and Philip Dallas entered, with an easy 
familiarity which showed how habitual 
it was to him to seek refuge from his 
troubles in Joe's little flower-scented 
"paradise," as her room was often affec- 
tionately termed by those who were fond 
of her. 

He looked very full of trouble now, as 
he flung himself wearily into the satiny 
depths of a low armchair, and threw both 
arms up above his head. 

"Have you read all this rubbish?" 
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said Joe, kicking the fallen paper with 
her foot. 

" What's that ? '* glancing down at it. 
" Oh, the wedding. Oh yes. My mother 
can talk of nothing else ! " 

" Well, if any one had told me a year 
ago that Jack Ormsby would be married, 
and you not be present at his wedding, 
I should have laughed in their faces," 
remarked Joe, thoughtfully. 

" So should I," said Philip, curtly ; 
adding, after a pause, "he wrote and 
asked me to be his best man. Did I 
tell you ? I think my answer was the 
hardest thing I ever had to write in my 
life." 

" Did you give him the reason for your 
refusal ? " 

" Oh no ; where would have been the 
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use ? Besides, I did not want to drag— 
her name — into it in any way. I only 
wrote a couple of lines, and they gave 
me trouble enough to put together. I 
said I could no longer remain his friend, 
and therefore should not be a suitable best 
man for him. He has guessed my mean- 
ing fast enough; his silence alone proves 
that." 

" Ah, well ! he won't find himself in 
clover with Mrs. Clarice, in spite of her 
money. I suspect he will begin to repent 
of his bargain very soon." 

" I don't wish him any harm," said 
Philip, looking gloomily into the fire; 
and then suddenly broke out excitedly. 
"What can have possessed him? What 
fatality could have been upon him, to 
deceive her — and me — in so deliberate a 
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way ? " (It will be seen that Philip was in 
ignorance of the episode of the sprained 
ankle.) " I was sorry when I heard he was 
engaged to Miss Newton, for I knew it 
must be for her money — and it doesn't 

seem a manly thing to do; but, then, I 
always hoped he cared a little for her. 
But it seems he does not. Then all the* 
cruelty to Ella, and all the duplicity! 
G-ood G-od! I ask myself sometimes, can. 
it be possible that it is Jack Ormsby who 
has done this thing ! It all seems like a 
hideous dream." 

" Well, after all, Philip," said Joe, who 
looked at most things from a thoroughly 
practical point of view, "now that he is 
* married and done for,' he is a dangerous 
rival out of your way. Those big, blue- 
eyed men always are dangerous. For my 
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part, I never can imagine what women see 
in them ! " 

" One would think you had suflfered 
something from blue eyes and big men 

* • 

yourself, Joe, you are always so un- 
commonly hard down on them," said 
Philip, turning round to her with a laugh. 

Mrs. Hardy was standing behind him 
at the table, bending over her gardenia, 
and tying up one of its waxen flower-heads 
which had .drooped a little. 

" I ? G-ood gracious, no ! I never cared 
for giants. I always think their brains have 
all gone to feed their length of limb, for they 
usually have a remarkably small allowance 
of that useful conunodity; and as to the 
eyes, those sky-blue eyes, that look as if 
they had been painted in in one wash, 
without any shading off into grays or 
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greens, they are invariably bad. They are 
fascinating, certainly, but frightfully dan- 
gerous. They have a way of haunting one, 
too," added Joe, musingly, holding her 
head on one side as she contemplated the 
gardenia; but nobody could have told 
from her perfectly indifferent and com- 
posed countenance, whether or no in times 
past, blue eyes had ever created any dis- 
turbance in her somewhat unemotional 
nature. 

Thoroughly fitted to grapple with the 
world, and to take care of herself along 
its tortuous pathways, was Josephine 
Hardy. 

"Tell me," she said presently, coming 
back to the fireside, and sitting down again 
beside him — " tell me, what of Ella ? Is 
anything settled yet ? '^ 
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" Yes, it is all settled — at last." 
" Oh, Philip, I am so glad. Why do you 
look so miserable over it ? " 

" You haven't heard the price I have 

got to pay for it yet," said Philip, grimly. 

" The price ? " 

" Yes. I am going away for two years. 
I shall go yachting as soon as the Colinette 
can be fitted out. I am oflF — round the 
world or somewhere." 

" Philip, you never will be such an 
idiot ! " cried Joe, in genuine dismay. 

" Idiot or no, that is what I have 
promised my mother to do ; it was the only 
way I could induce her to give Ella a 
home. I told her plainly that I would 
never marry any other woman, and I 
think she sees that I mean it. All at once 
she turned round, after an hour of arguing. 
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and told me that if I would go right away 
out of England for two years, she would 
have Ella to live with her, and treat her 
kindly — exactly as if she were her own 
daughter ; and then she added, of her own 
accord, that if when I came back I was 
still determined upon making her my wife, 
she would raise no further objections to 
the marriage." 

Joe tossed her head with an incredulous 
sniflF. 

" Do you know," continued Philip, stoop- 
ing down to stroke Rex, who had nestled 
his long gray nose confidingly up against 
his leg — " do you know, I don't think her 
conditions are altogether unfair, although, 
Qf course, I don't like going away. You 
see, she thinks it gives me $t chance of 
getting over it, if, as she imagines, it is 
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notliing biit a fancy ; and then in two years 
Ella herself will have perhaps got over 
this other affair. It is perhaps best for me 
to be out of the way."^ 

" It is not best," interrupted Joe, ener- 
getically. " It would be infinitely best for 
you to be constantly near her/' 

" Well, that can't be, you see," said 
Philip, somewhat irritably ; " because then 
my mother would not give Ella a home. 
It was the condition she made, and I have 
got to make the best of it. After all, I dare 
say I shall enjoy it. I am fond of a long 
cruise, and the change, after all that has 
happened, will do me good." 

" And where shall you go ? " 

**0h, I thought of the West Indies. 
I have always had a fancy to see that part 
of the world, and men have taken their 
yachts there before." 
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" Yes, and got them wrecked upon coral 
reefs! — which sounds romantic, but can 
scarcely be comfortable/' 

" Let us hope such will not be the dire 
fate of the Colinette,^^ said Philip, with 
a smile. " She has weathered the Arctic 
Seas, so she will probably be able to face 
the Equator. In a two-hundred-ton ship, 
one ought to be able to go anywhere.'' 

"And so Ella is to live with Lady 
Althea. Poor child, I pity her ! Does she 
like the idea?" 

" Not much, I fancy. She was bent upon 
earning her living — Heaven knows in what 
capacity ! I think she only gave in out of 
regard for my feelings. I should like to 
have made a fixed provision for her — it 
would have been only natural, in my 
position — but she would not hear of it. To 
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live with my mother was the only other 
way to provide for her. She was dreadfully 
against that at first, but after my mother 
had written to her — a really kind letter it 
was, for I saw it — she came round to the 
idea and consented." 

" And what is to become of Cheriton ? " 
" Cheriton wants a great deal doing to 
it. I am going to have it put in thorough 
repair. All the oflSces want rebuilding, 
the whole house wants re-roofing, and half 
the cottages on the estate want pulling 
down and putting up again. It wiU take 
nearly two years to put it thoroughly in 
order ; and then, when I come back, what- 
ever happens, I mean to live there. I am 
not without hopes that Ella will be there 
too. Don't you think it may all come right 
in the end, Joe?" added poor Philip, 
wistfully. 
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Joe did not tliink so. Truth to say, 
although Ella's Refusal did not go for much 
in her mind, she thoroughly distrusted 
Lady Althea's motives. She was quite 

« 

sure that Lady Althea would not leave 
a stone unturned that might usefully assist 
in building up an impenetrable wall be- 
tween her son and Ella. She knew her to 
be clever and designing, and foresaw that 
Ella would be as a child in her hands. 
Lady Althea would never have consented 
to her son's exiling himself for so long, 
nor would she have written a "kind 
letter " to her niece, were she not confident 
of its being the safest and surest way to 
frustrate Philip's future intentions. It was 
of no use, however, to sadden Philip with 
these gloomy prognostics. Things indeed 
might possibly turn out as he wished it. 
She hoped so devoutly. 
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Mrs. Hardy had taken a great fancy to 
Ella. There was a naturalness and fresh- 
ness about the girl which harmonized 
well with her own downright and sturdy 
character, and the manner in which her 
story had been revealed to her, and her own 
long acquaintance witli the two men who 
played such conspicuous parts in the sad 
little tragedy of the girFs life, had excited 
Joe's interest and partisanship to the 
highest extent. 

"There is one good thing about it," 
said Joe, referring to Ella's coming to live 
with Lady Althea; "I shall be able to 
see something of her — and I can't tell 
you how I like that girl." 

" That is just what I wanted to ask 
you, Joe," cried Philip, flushing with 
pleasure. "I want to know if you will 
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be kind to her, and have her with you 
sometimes ? '* 

" Why, of course I will. Not but what 
it's a bad thing to be counted among my 
friends. Women think this room the hot- 
bed of wickedness and vice." 

" It is a rest to the weary ! ** cried 
PhiUp with enthusiasm. 

"Well, Ella shall be free to * the Rest* 
as often as she likes to come to it." 

" Thanks, dear Joe. How good you are ! 
And will you' write to me about her 
sometimes ? " 

" Of course. You will get elaborate 
descriptions of five-o'clock teas and hot 
muffins, and Miss Dallas's last bons-motSj all 
directed to yacht ColinettCj oflF, or more 
correctly on, the nearest coral reef to the 
Equator. Will that be the right address ? " 
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"You shall have every detail of my 
movements ; and if I have to write to her, 
will you let me enclose my letters to 
you ? " 

" Cupid's * go-between/ " said Joe, laugh- 
ing; and then at the announcement of 
another visitor, also masculine, and also 
with a burden of love troubles to impart — 
for Joe was everybody's confidante — ^the 
interview ended, and Philip took his 
leave. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



"l SHALL NEVER MARRY ANY ONE.** 



Not even the warmth and glory of the 
afternoon July sunshine can make Eaton 
Place anything but the dullest and dreariest 
of London streets. There is a monotony 
about its weary length which must, one 
would imagine, prey upon the spirits of 
those who are doomed to live in it. One 
wonders how people manage to laugh and 
be light-hearted within the interminable 
shadows of its gloomy gray houses. 
There is something appalling in all un- 
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ending and unbroken repetitions of any 
one object. The uniform fa9ades of Paris 
end by oppressing the mind, by reason 
of their wearisome sameness ; and even 
the Long Avenue at Windsor sickens one 
with satiety, if one walks along it from 
end to end. 

No ; Eaton Place possesses, doubtless, 
many solid advantages — ^its houses are 
commodious and well-built, its situation 
is unrivalled in the world of fashion, and its 
rents are ever steadily on the increase ; but 
none of these reasonable considerations can 
suJBSce to lighten the gloom which covers 
it as with a mantle, as one turns into it 
out of the bright, pleasant streets and 
squares by which it is surrounded. 

Some such thought as this is in Ella 
Dallas's mind, as she stands at the window 
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of her aunt's drawing-room, rather more 
than two years after her &ther's death. 

Ella, although she is reflecting somewhat 
upon the chilling characteristics of Eaton 
.Place, does not herself look especially 
depressed thereby. On the contrary, she 
is smiling a little to herself, as she taps 
idly with her fingers on the window-pane, 
and her sweet face, although it lacks, 
perhaps, some of the light-heartedtiess and 
exuberance of youth, is fiill of the quiet 
content which time and goodness of heart 
alone can bring to one who has learnt how 
to endure as well as how to suffer. 

She looks very girlish and pretty in her 
close-fitting dress of a creamy hue, and of 
a soft clinging texture, which falls in 
simple draperies to her feet, and is un- 
relieved by any touch of colour or oma- 
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ment, save a heavy gold horseshoe stud 
— the gift of Mrs. Hardy on her last 
birthday — which fastens her linen collar 
at her throat. 

Presently the door opens behind her, and 
Lady Althea enters. 

"Ella, yoTi ought to be lyilig down. 
Remember, we are going to the flower-show 
this afternoon, and your face will be like 
a tallow candle, if you don't get a little 
rest, after dancing till three o'clock in the 
morning." 

Ella half turns towards her aunt, with- 
out, however, looking up at her. 

" Need I go to that flower-show, aunt ? " 

" Of course,'' answers Lady Althea with 
decision. " Where on earth can those in- 
vitations have got to?" she continues, 
hunting about on the writing-table. 
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Ella goes to help her in her search, and 
says deprecatingly, as she hands the miss- 
ing notes to her— 

" Flower-shows are a dreadful bore, 
aunt." 

" I know that very well ; but when one 
has an object in view, it is not right to let 
little likes and dislikes stand in the way." 

" But if one has no object ? " 

" Ella, I ^m surprised at you ! You 
know very well that Mr. Snell is to meet 
us there, and that I wish you to marry 
him." 

"He hasn't asked me to marry him, 
aunt," said Ella, drily. 

"Don't stand arguing with me, child; 
you know perfectly well that you can 
marry him if you choose. You know that 
he is very much in love with you, and that 
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if you would only beliave in a proper way 
to him, he would propose to you imme- 
diately." 

"But I don't like Mr. Snell, Aunt 
Althea ; he is very ugly, and exceedingly 
vulgar/' 

" What has that to do with it, Ella ? " 
interrupted her ladyship angrily, "The 
man is a miUionaire, and such a chance, 
let me tell you, doesn't often come to an 
absolutely penniless girl like you. I have 
no patience with you ! Here is a golden 
prize everybody has been struggling for 
for the whole season, ready to fall into 
your very mouth, and you won't put out 
your hand to take it ! I wonder who you 
are keeping yourself for, that you think no 
one good enough for you." 

" I don't want to marry at all, aunt." 



\ 
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Lady Althea sat down at the writing- 
table with her back to her nieoe^ and struck 
her pen savagely into the ink. 

**Then what do you intend to do, I 
should like to know? When a girl is 
dependant upon the charity of her re- 
lations, she ought to marry ; it is her dutyT 

Ella's eyes filled with sudden tears. 
Then she went and knelt down by her 
aunt's side, but Lady Althea shook the 
gentle hand roughly oflF her arm. 

" What is the good of coaxing me ? You 
know quite well that . 1 wish to be kind 
to you." 

"You have been very kind to me, 
aunt." 

" I have tried to do my duty in every 
way to you. I have slaved night and 
day, taking you about just as if you had 
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been my own child, and yon might have 
married well two or three times over, as 
yon know ; and now here comes this 
splendid chance, just at the end of the 
season, when everybody is going away — 
and you are too obstinate to listen to 
reason about it." 

" But if I don't like Mr. Snell, aunt ? " 
persisted Ella, stroking the fringe of her 
aunt's dress softly up and down with her 
hand; and then, suddenly, she got up, 
and walked half-way to the window, and 
coming back again .stood behind her aunt, 
resting her hands upon the back of her 
chair. " Aunt," she said, and there was 
a tone of gentle decision in her voice, 
" I know what you are thinking of ; you 
are thinking of Philip's coming back. I 
know quite well why it is that you have 
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persuaded him to stay away six months 
longer." 

"Now, that is so silly of you, Ella! 
Philip is enjoying himself immensely. He 
had not the smallest wish to come home 
before the autumn. And if you are count- 
ing on anything foolish that Philip may 
have said to you before he went, let me 
tell you that you are mistaken — very much 
mistaken. Philip never is in the same 
mind for two months together ; he is most 
changeable. It is not likely that you can 
know him better than his own mother 
does," she added irritably. 

"No," said Ella, with a slightly 
heightened colour. " I am quite ready to 
believe what you say of him, aunt; but 
what I wanted to tell you was, that even 
if — if Philip has not changed — as you 

YOL. II. N 
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fancy — it need not make any difference to 
you, because, when he comes home, I mean 
to leave you and go and earn my living." 

" Eubbish ! " interrupted Lady Althea, 
good-naturedly. "How can a child like 
you earn your living? I don't want to 
turn you out of doors. • MaiTy a rich 
man, my dear ; that is the only way for 
a woman who is young and attractive to 
earn a living." 

"That living would be too hardly 
earned ! " said Ella, bitterly, as she turned 
away with a sigh. 

Lady Althea went on with her writing 
in silence. She was too wise a woman to 
push the subject any further. She knew 
very well that Philip would never give 
up the hope of marrying Ella until she 
was married to some one else, and to ac- 
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complish this feat before her son's return 
was now the end and object of Lady 
Althea's existence. She did not at all 
despair of success. The gentleman who 
had lately been so unremitting in his at- 
tentions to her niece was a man of irre- 
proachable character, and of great wealth. 
Nothing in the world, therefore, could be 
more desirable. That he was, as Ella had 
said, ugly and vulgar, was wholly im- 
material to the point at issue. Lady Althea 
said to herself, with pathetic candour, that 
had Ella been her own child, she could 
not have wished for a better match for 
her ; and the man was so evidently in love 
with her, that no one could doubt the 
honesty and single-mindedness of his in- 
tentions. It should not be Lady Althea's 
fault if Ella turned a deaf ear to his suit. 
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Althougli the season was already far spent, 
and the autumn flitting at hand, she had 
already a little plan in her mind, by which 
the wooing might be prolonged and trans- 
planted into the freer and more favourable 
atmosphere of country life. 

It was in pursuance of this notion that 
she rather wanted Ella out of the way this 
afternoon, in order that she might give 
her undivided attention to a letter she 
wanted to write. 

" There, my dear," she said, not un- 
kindly, " do not let us discuss these 
disagreeable subjects any longer, and don't 
be unhappy about things which may 
never happen. If you don't care to lie 
down and rest, put on your hat and go and 
see Joe. She is sure to be in. Take my 
maid to walk round with you to Victoria 
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Street; and if you like to change your 
dress first, you can wait there till I call 
for you at five o'clock." 

When Ella was gone, she sat down and 
wrote, continuing a letter she had already 
begun : 

"It is very kind of you to ask Mr. 
Snell to pay you a visit. As you have been 
so kind as to help me in this little matter, 
I will decide to take that cottage you speak 
of at once. Of course I could not well 
have invited him to stay with me. There 
was nothing odd in your writing to him^ 
as you met him last winter at the Feather- 
stones'. I shall see him this afternoon, 
and tell him how glad I am to hear that 
he is going to stay at North Bocks, and 
that we are to be such near neighbours. 
From what you tell me, the cottage will 
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suit me very well, I am sure, and of course 
it will be pleasant to be near you both. 
I have missed you dreadfully this year; 
but, of course, as you could not have gone 
out, owing to poor Mr. Newton's death 
(how awkward it is when one's relations 
die in May ! ), it would have been stupid 
for you to have been in town. But I 
hope dear Jack has enjoyed the fishing, and 
that you have been able to fill the house 
pleasantly. I am longing to see your 
home. Every one who has seen it says it 
is perfection. If I can only get this girl 
off my hands before Philip comes back, 
I shall be able to enjoy myself so much 
better. It is just like you, dear Clarice, to 
be so kind about it, and it will be a very 
creditable match for my niece. I will 
take the cottage for two months, from the 
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8tli of August, and so you can tell the old 
lady if you like. I hope you won't be 
intensely bored by little Sriell ; he ie so 
ugly, my dear ! 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" A. Dallas." 



Meanwhile Ella had reached Joe's little 
shady flower-scented room. 

" Ouf ! how hot it is ! " she cried, throw- 
ing off her hat, and dropping down into 
the nearest chair. " Fancy, Joe ! I am to 
be dragged off to the Horticultural Gardens 
this afternoon." 

"To meet that horrid little Snell, I 
suppose," laughed Joe, who was taking 
Ella's parasol and gloves from her hand. 

"Horrid little wretch! My aunt has 
just been scolding me about him. Fancy, 
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Joe," she said, opening her eyes ; " Aunt 
Althea really wants me to marry him ! " 

" I am not in the least surprised. If you 
rememher, I told you that she did, three 
weeks ago," 

" But he is perfectly disgusting, Joe." 

" Disgusting or no, he is what half the 
Belgravian mammas have been scrambling 
after all this season. He is a very ' good 
match,' you know." 

" Joe, you are as worldly as my aunt, 
I do believe ! " cried Ella, indignantly. 

" I know the world, my dear, perhaps as 
well as your aunt," answered Mrs. Hardy, 
quietly ; " and I know very well that Mr. 
Snell is so rich that few girls who had the 
chance of marrying him would remember 
that he is small and ugly and common. 
Que voulez'VouSj^ she added, shrugging her 



^ 
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shoulders expressively. "Women are 

brought up so nowadays/' 

" You can't want to persuade me to 
marry Mr. Snell?" said Ella, reproach- 
fully, 

"I, my dear child? Why, Ella, you 
know very well whom / want you to 
marry." 

Ella shook her head gravely. 

" I shall never marry anybody, Joe." 

" Nonsense ! Why shouldn't you ? You 
may meet some one rather more attractive 
than Mr. Snell some day," said Joe, 
lightly ; and then she suddenly stooped 
forward and looked earnestly into Ella's 
serious face. " You are not fretting still 
after — after that old affair, Ella ? " 

A deep flush crept slowly over the girl's 
face. 



I 
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" No," she said softly, " 1 am not fret- 
ting. I have never seen him since, you 
know — never once, thank Grod— and I pray 
I never may. He is dead to me, quite; 
but all the same there is no more power 
of loving left in me, and I will never do 
any man the grievous injury of marry- 
ing when I cannot love." 

There was a moment's silence between 
the two friends. Joe looked anxiously at 
Ella. There was a far-away look in the 
depths of her gray eyes that seemed to 
be recalling visions of scenes long gone by. 

" She loves that man still," said Joe 
to herself. " She will never get over it. It 
is a pity ; but, thank G-od, there are a few 
women left in the world who are constant 
and true as she is — who do not fritter their 
hearts away into hundreds of little bits. 



\ 
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Thank Heaven, for the credit of our poor 
weak, small-souled sex, that here and there 
there is a woman to be found like Ella 
Dallas ! " 

All the same, Joe was sorry for Philip, 
who was her friend, and whose cause she 
had adopted" from the bottom of her heart, 

" I have had a letter from Philip," she 
said presently. 

" Oh, have you ? " said Ella, looking up 
quickly, and brightening at once ; but not 
as a girl brightens at the sound of a lover's 
name. " What does he say ? " 

" You shall see for yourself. Here is his 
letter ; " and she tossed it into Ella's lap, 
who was soon deeply engrossed \n its 
contents. 

Presently the trim little maid brought 
in tea, in delicate-tinted Sevres cups and 
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saucers, on a silver tray with a quaint 
little square teapot and sugar-basin. And 
with the tea came our old acquaintance 
Mr. Colthorpe, very decidedly the stouter 
for the two years which had gone over 
his head. 

" And what are you going to do with 
yourself till the 1st of November ? " said 
Joe, cheerily, as they gathered round the 
little three-legged table, whereon, upon a 
" crewel-work" table-cloth, the dainty little 
tea-service was set forth. " What are you 
going to do with yourself, Mr. Colthorpe?" 
— ^for in July everybody asks that question 
of everybody else. 

Tom Colthorpe looked depressed. "I 
am sure I don't know what to do, Mrs. 
Joe ! " and he sighed dismally. " I have 
tried everything — Scotland, sea-bathing. 
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bicycle-riding. Last year I went up the 
Matterhorn. All no good ! You see, I in- 
crease steadily ! " and he gazed downwards 
towards his waist with melancholy in- 
tensity. 

" We all do, as we grow older ? " 
laughed Joe, unfeelingly. " Why not 
join an acrobatic company ? " 

"I had thought of it," said the little 
man, seriously. "I have, indeed, taken 
some steps to find out what would be 
required of one. I was introduced to the 
manager of a troupe the other day — they 
go about the country from town to town. 
I thought a little trapeze-work would have 
had a beneficial effect ; but I ifound that 
unless one can turn two somersaults in the 
air, and catch one*s toe in one's mouth each 
time, these men think nothing of one. The 
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manager wouldn't engage me for any 
money." 

"Well, that is a useful hint, at all 
events. You might practise that trick by 
yourself." 

" I have," answered Mr. Colthorpe with 
solemnity. "I have practised it; but it 
seems to agree with me, for I get fatter on 
it." He spoke with the deepest dejection. 

"You will have to make up your mind 
to it, Mr. Colthorpe, and buy weight- 
carriers," said Ella, smiling. 

Tom Colthorpe nodded sadly. "Yes, 
I know it can't be helped ; but there is 
nothing ,like a little thorough-bred. I 
shall never be happy on anything else. 
Ah, Mrs. Joe, what jolly times we used 
to have at Yarworth ! That was hunting, 
if you like; and I wasn't over teii stone 
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two years ago. Your cousin has let 
Yarworth, has he not ? " turning to Ella. 

" Yes, for the last two seasons." 

"By Jove! how I wish I was a rich 
man^ and could afford to rent it ! " 

" He will be back again by next winter." 

" Ah, I hope he will ask me down again. 
You were at Yarworth, weren't you. Miss 
Dallas ? You remember how jolly it was ?" 

Ella, who had anything but "jolly" re- 
miniscences of Yarworth, reddened slightly 
as she bent over her tea-cup. 

" We all remember it," interrupted Joe, 
quickly, with her ready tact. "It is the 
king, queen, and royal family of hunting 
places. Are you ready for another cup, 
Mr. Colthorpe ? " 

" No, thanks. Tea is the worst thing in 
the world for me; it's horribly fattening. 
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I oughtn't to touch it, by rights. By the 
way, Mrs. Joe, I met that ridiculous little 
millionaire Snell as I was coming along, 
and he was driving the best pair of roan 
cobs I have seen anywhere this season. 
By Jove, that man has got some cattle! 
Fancy all that money being wasted on a 
little snob like that, who can't possibly 
know how to enjoy it ! " 

Joe and Ella exchanged glances of 
amusement, and just then Lady Althea's 
carriage was announced, and Ella had to 
go — leaving her two friends still in full 
discussion of her wealthy admirer's un* 
pleasing characteristics. 



% 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MR. TITUS SNELL* 



The sun beat down, even at six o'clock, 
with fierce, unremitting intensity, upon 
that arid and defenceless plain which is 
known in the map of London as the 
Horticultural Gardens. Nevertheless, all 
undaunted by his rays, a goodly company, 
in garments varied and many-coloured as 
Joseph's coat, struggled and toiled in a 
never-ending effort to progress along its 
stony paths. Two bands playing against 
each other on different sides of the Gardens, 
VOL. n. 
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were the chief centres of attraction; and 
there was a particular point where you 
could hear both at once, and where Madame 
Ang6t's irrepressible daughter, mingling 
with the Preghiera out of the "Mose in 
Egitto," both half swamped by the voices of 
the seething multitude, created a species of 
semi-imbecility in the mind of the distracted 
listener. And yet even this was peace and 
tranquillity, compared to what was going 
on inside the big tent. There, the heat 
and dust and crowd were insuflferable. 
Once launched into that thick-set multitude 
of struggling, striving human beings, there 
was no turning back. There was nothing 
for it but to submit to your fate, and be 
carried along, trusting to time and to a 
fortuitous combination of events to propel 
you forcibly out at the other end, thankful 
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indeed if your clothes be not torn half oflF 
your back at the close of the trying ordeal. 
As to looking at flowers under such cir- 
cumstances, it was not to be expected 
of any one. You might as well expect 
a pressed Norwegian sprat to be struck 
with the effect of moonlight on the Grer- 
man Ocean, on his passage across to 
England. 

In such a crowd Ella had hopes that 
looking for Mr. Snell might be as the 
ancient proverb concerning the needle and 
the bundle of hay, Mr. Snell figuring in the 
allegory as the needle. But Lady Althea 
had provided against such a contingency. 
She had taken care to make a rendezvous 
with him, so that escape might be im- 
possible. 

At the north-east comer, just outside 
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the big tent, surrounded by a little 
crowd of flattering motbers and sim- 
mering daughters, who habitually buzzed 
about him like a swarm of flies over a 
jam-pot, stood the millionaire awaiting 
them. Ella gave an internal groan as 
iie sprang eagerly forward to meet them. 

Mr. Titus Snell was a gentleman of an 
undefinable age. He might have been 
thirty, and he might also have been nearly 
fifty; it all depended upon the light he 
was seen in. He was short and somewhat 
stout; he had a broad, smooth-shaven, 
common-looking physiognomy, somewhat 
of the Tartan type, with a wide nose and 
mouth, and narrow, cunning eyes, sur- 
mounted by a thick thatch of heavy, 
straight black hair. His face was of a 
singular complexion — a sort of dull 
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yellowish brown all over — and his hands 
and feet were large and unshapely. Alto- 
gether he was not an attractive-looking 
man, although his hosier and tailor had 
done their best to improve his outer man. 
He was scrupulously well dressed in the 
newest and best-fitting clothes, and his 
white waistcoat and button-hole flower, 
and irreproachable lavender gloves, gave 
him a fashionable, not to say dandified, 
appearance, which sat grotesquely upon 
his ugly and common-looking little person, 
Mr. Titus Snell's antecedents were 
enveloped in a mystery as unfathomable as 
those of the Man in the Iron Mask. There 
was a haze about his birth and lineage 
which was no more to be penetrated than 
that which surrounds the origin of the 
wolf-suckled twins. He had never been 
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heard to mention the name of father or 
mother, of brother or sister. 

No one knew where he came from, nor 
what had been his occupation previous to 
that eventful day when out of the shadows 
of obscurity he had sprung, full grown as 
it were, into the midst of London society. 
Still less did any one know how or where 
or when he had made his money, or 
whether, indeed, he had made it at all. 
There were the wildest rumours afloat 
upon this subject. Sometimes it was said 
that he had ventured monster speculations 
upon the Stock Exchange in times of panic, 
and had realized his colossal fortune in a 
few days. Sometimes he was supposed 
to have plodded and toiled for long years 
in a bare garret, saving and scrimping his 
daily bread until he had amassed his 
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wealth. Some declared it had been all 
left him by an micle, who had risen froxu 
a common miner to be the owner of large 
and valuable coal-pits ; wl^lst others main- 
tained that he had been at the gold diggings, 
and picked up a nugget as large as a water- 
melon, upon which he had fattened ever 
since. But be the origin of the money 
what it might, there was one thing about 
which no one entertained the faintest doubt, 

and that was its actual existence. About 

« 

that there could be no manner of doubt 
whatever. 

Mr. Titus Snell began by taking one of 
the largest houses in Belgrave Square, 
and having straightway set up a barouche, 
a brougham, and a phaeton, a drag, with 
a splendid team of bays which he was 
utterly unable to drive, and a stud of 
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park hacks, each of which stepped up to 
its nose, and must have cost over two hun- 
dred guineas, and which he was equally- 
unable to ride, he next proceeded to give 
a series of entertainments, the like of 
which for splendour and magnificence 
had never been beheld before in the 
world in which he sought to make his 
way. When, as a climax to his other 
virtues, he furthermore announced his 
intention t)f . " looking out for a wife," 
Mr, Snell's position became ^fait accompli. 
The mothers, to a woman, took him by the 
hand, and the daughters, following suit, 
worshipped enthusiastically at his gilded 
shrine. There was not one of the elder 
women who would not have thanked 
Heaven with tears of joy to have welcomed 
him as a son-in-law; not one of the younger 
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who would not liave considered herself 
blessed indeed above her fellows to have 
won the proud distinction of calling the 
mean, underbred, common little man her 
husband. 

But Mr. Snell was impervious to their 
seductions. He said to himself and to 
his friends, that he meant to have the girl 
he fancied for a wife, and none other. " I 
can afford to pay a good price for the 
article, sir," he would tell you; "so I 
don't see why I shouldn't get the best 
I can for my money." 

Now, the article Mr. Snell desired to 
purchase was little Ella Dallas. Heaven 
knows why it was that he had fixed his 
fancy upon her, in preference to all the 
many more showy beauties who fluttered 
daily in his train. Possibly it was Ella's 
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coldness and unwillingness to receive his 
advances that attracted him. Of all the 
girls he knew, she alone did not seem 
anxious to be won; and like the rest of 
his sex, Mr. Snell did not care for what 
he could get easily, and became keen to 
possess what was diflScult to attain. 

Be that as it may, there could be no 
doubt as to Mr. Snell's intentions. He 
singled her out oatentatiously, as the re- 
cipient of his attentions. Other men who 
had hung about her drew back discouraged, 
not caring to enter into competition with 
" that little cad " and his money-bags ; 
whilst the women cast withering glances 
of hatred and envy at her, and pronounced 
her to be an "artful, designing little wretch, 
for all her innocent looks." 

As to Ella, her only feeling on the 
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subject was one of such utter repugnance 
towards her admirer, that she could hardly 
bring herself to be decently civil to him. 
Mr. Snell, however, was not easily dis- 
concerted. The more Ella snubbed him, 
the more he redoubled his attentions, and 
the more immovable became his deter- 
mination of converting her, and none other, 
into — as he would have elegantly put it — 
'' Mrs. S." 

As he came tripping towards them out 
of the shadow of the tent, Ella perceived 
with disgust that Lady Althea had taken 
steps to drive her into a tSte-h-tSte with her 
uncongenial wooer. Another gentleman 
awaited them — also by appointment — at 
the north-east comer of the rose tent; 
none other than our old acquaintance, Mr. 
Marshall. He, too, upon the appearance 



« 
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of Lady Althea and Her niece, came forward 
to meet them and shook hands, and was 
formally introduced to Mr. Snell. 

" You remember Miss Dallas, my niebe, 
don't you, Mr. Marshall ? " 

" Certainly. I am not likely to have 
forgotten her. The young lady with the 
musical face ;" 

"And the unmusical soul," interrupted 
Ella, laughing merrily, with a half hope 
that she might be allowed to pair off 
with the tenor, who, in her dire necessity^ 
appeared to her as a rope of salvation, 
whereby she might hold on and be 
delivered from her impending fate. 

Mr. Marshall did not look as if he would 
object to such a distribution of forces. No 
such intentions, however, had Lady Althea. 
Mr. Marshall was needy and ineligible. 
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She never allowed her niece to waste her 
time on ineligible men ; she generally re*- 
served them for herself, that objectionable 
feature in them not being of moment to 
her. Besides, Mr. Marshall was her own 
of old, and by prescriptive right. And, 
moreover, there was Mr. Snell waiting to 
walk off with Ella. Was it likely that 
Lady Althea would acquiesce in any other 
arrangement? 

"Now, you go on and show us the 
'^^y? young people ! " she cried playfully, 
addressiiag the millionaire and her niece. 
" I have a great deal to talk to you about, 
Mr. Marshall. I want to get up a little 
musical party, so I want your advice. 
We will follow you," she said, nodding 
pleasantly to Mr. Snell, who had already 
darted forward with alacrity at Ella's side. 
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" Do you care about roses, Miss Dallas ? ^ 
lie said, as they passed across the entrance 
to the tent, 

Ella cast a glance within. The great 
crimson and wHte pyramids of flowers 
looked stiff and strained, and unreal — as 
little like nature, and as much like art 
as it was possible to make them; resembling 
in that respect the women who crowded 
and fought their way below them. They 
stood up, in all their gaudiness, Kke a 
miserable satire upon all that is loveliest 
and sweetest in flowers. Even their 
fragrance seemed to be sickly and choked 
by the clouds of dust and waves of close 
hot air around them. 

" Oh no — ^not roses like those 1 " she 
answered quickly, whilst a vision out of 
the shadows of the past swept suddenly 
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before her eyes-na vision of Cheriton ; gray 
walls clad in pale greenery, and covered 
with great bunches of creamy blossoms, 
sweet-scented and fresh as the summer 
night ; and of a dear white head — ^now, alas, 
for ever laid to rest — ^looking out of the 
little study window, and framed in by the 
rich drooping clusters. Ah, could any 
other roses on earth ever be again like 
those roses to her? could any others be 
ever worthy even of the name ? 

"Not roses like those 1'' she said 
tremulously, hardly remembering to whom 
she was speaking, aa she turned hurriedly 
away. 

" They stand for a good bit of money, too, 
I fancy," said Mr. Snell, who, had she 
admired them, would have been capable 
of endeavouring to buy the whole lot of 
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them as a love-offering to lay at her feet 
as soon as the day's exhibition should be 
over. " However, you are right. I have 
seen better ; in fact, at my little place down 
in Dorsetshire I have got quite as good 
a show in one of my glass houses. Ah "- 
looking sentimentally at his companion— 
" I should so much like you to see my 
little country *ome!" When Mr. Snell 
warmed with his subject, he was apt to be 
oblivious in the matter of his " h's." 

" Is it — ^very big ? " asked Ella, hesi- 
tatingly, not knowing quite what she was 
expected to remark upon the subject of Mr. 
Snell's " 'ome." 

"Well — pretty well for that," answered 
the millionaire modestly. "I won't say 
but what there ain't bigger places about. 
His Grrace — that's our Duke, you know," he 
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explained condescendingly — " his place 
may be a trifle bigger ; not but wbat my 
house isn't as imposing as his, though I 
say it as shouldn't, as the saying is. And 
it has cost me a goodish bit of money to 
build. It isn't quite furnished yet, you 
know. I haven't 'urried myself over the 
furnishing. You can't get your 'igh-priced 
articles all in a 'urry ; you have to wait to 
have them made. And, then, I should like 
the lady I mean to make my missis to say 
how she would like the drawing-room and 
boodoor to be done," he added insinuatingly, 
with an expressive leer. 

Ella, being unable to interpret the con- 
sequent sensations of Mr. Snell's " missis," 
remained discreetly silent. 

Mr. Snell sighed amorously, 

" Ah, there ain't many things she would 
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like to have that she won't get," he said 
reflectively. " She'll have the best carriages 
and 'orses, the finest 'onse, the most 
expensive entertainments for her friends, 
and bigger diamonds than any other 
lady she knows." 

" With all that, she is quite sure to be 
a happy woman ! " said Ella, sarcastically. 

" Ah, yon may well say that," assented 
the millionaire, upon whom her scornful 
words were utterly thrown away ; and 
warming under his own vivid picturing 
of the catalogue of joys to be revelled in 
by the future Mrs. Snell, he continued^ — 
"There ain't anything upon hearth that 
money can buy that she shan't have. She'll 
only have to ask, and Titus Snell willyZy 
to fetch it for her, no matter what it 
costs ! " 
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At this grand climax Ella irreverently 
burst out laughing ; the notion of Mr. 
Titus Snell "flying" in any direction, or 
upon any errand, was too much for her 
sense of decorum. 

" Why do you laugh ? " he said, calming 
down and becoming dimly aware that he 
must have somehow said something that 
wasn't quite the right thing. " I mayn't 
have much eddication, but I mean what I 
say ; and if you saw my 'ouse you'd see 
there was nothing to laugh at in it." 

" I am quite sure there isn't, Mr. Snell," 
said Ella, repentantly. "I really should 
like to see it, as you say it is so hand- 



some." 



This was a great concession from the 
cold and distant Miss Dallas, and Mr. 
Snell smiled delightedly. 
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" Ah, I hope — indeed, it is my greatest 
hope that you should see it some day. I 
am sure you will be pleased with it. I 
heard you say you were fond of flowers, 
so I have had three acres of glass houses 
built for flowers, besides all the vineries 
and pineries, and such like. And then 
you are fond of pictures. So I have sent a 
whole cart-load down ; none of your modem 
water-colour trash, you know, but a lot of 
good old pictures. I told a dealer in the 
Haymarket to get me pictures enough to 
cover the dining-room walls. I told him 
to get me the real first-rate sort — all old 
masters, you know — and he tells me he 
has put new frames to them, and cleaned 
them up, and put a lick of fresh paint 
on 'em here and there where it was 
wanted, so that they look almost as good 
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as new. And they were all to be packed 
oflF this week. I dare say they've gone." 

" And do you mean to say you haven't 
even seen them ? " asked Ella, in horror- 
struck tones. 

"Why — no. Do you think the fellow 
will have cheated me?" said Mr. Snell, 
apprehensively. 

"No, only — oh, I dare say they will 
look very nice," she added quickly, with 
a rapid self-reminder that to attempt to 
put good taste and artistic feeling into 
Mr. Snell's snobbish little soul, would be 
like pouring water into a bottomless tub. 

" But where is my aunt ? " she said 
suddenly, stopping short and turning 
round. 

They had reached a distant part of the 
gardens, and the crowd was already 
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thinning rapidly ; but no Lady Althea 
was to be seen anywhere. Ella began re- 
tracing her steps in search of her, but she 
was nowhere to be found. 

" Where can she be ? Let us look into 

m 

the tent for her," she said, feeling un- 
speakably annoyed at being left stranded 
with Mr. Snell. "It is very provoking," 
she said. "She ought not to have lost 
sight of me." 

" Perhaps her ladyship has gone home," 
suggested Mr. Snell, after they had gone 
fruitlessly through the tents. 

" She would never go home. Why, she 
must know I can't go back alone. Besides, 
she would have taken the carriage." 

" I should be most proud — ^most 'appy 
to drive you home in my phaeton. Miss 
Dallas." 
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" Oh, thank you, Mr. Snell. You are 
very kind; but there will be no occasion 
I am sure, to trouble you. My aunt will 
be sure to be here somewhere." 

But after another quarter of an hour of 
useless wanderings to and fro the length, 
and breadth of the gardens, Ella was forced 
to come to the conclusion that Lady Althea 
must have gone home. 

On looking at her watch, she found that 
it was ten minutes to seven, and she had 
to dress for a dinner-party. Get home she 
must, and that as speedily as possible. 
There was nothing for it but to submit to 
circumstances, and to let Mr. Snell drive 
her back. 

The little man was enchanted. To her 
great disgust, and in spite of her earnest 
entreaties, he insisted upon driving back 
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through the park. He was not willing, 
perhaps, to throw away a chance of being 
seen with such a pretty-looking girl by his 
side. There were a good many carriages 
still out, and not a few of Lady Althea's 
acquaintances saw and noticed Ella as she 
was whirled rapidly by, and took it for 
granted that her ladyship had won the 
game, and that that shy, demure-looking 
niece of hers had carried off the best match 
of the season. 

" I hear I am likely to meet you again 
in August ? " said Mr. Snell, sentimentally, 
when he had, to his own no small relief, 
turned his roan cobs successfully out at 
Albert Ghtte. 

" How so, Mr. Snell ? I haven't heard 
it," said Ella, shortly, for she was too 
much annoyed and vexed to speak pleasantly 
to him. 
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" Ah ! hasn't your aunt told you ? She 
has taken a little 'ouse close to North 
Rocks, where I have been invited to stay 
on a visit." 

"North Rocks?" faltered Ella, for- 
getting suddenly all her present vexation 
in the new pang of fear which tightened 
her heart at the words. " Do you mean 
at Mrs. Ormsby's ? " 

" Yes, yes ; that's it. A fine woman Mrs* 
Ormsby* I made her acquaintance last 
winter at the house of a mutual friend, 
Lord Featherstone," said Mr. Snell, draw- 
ing himself up importantly. " We became 
great friends, did Mrs. Ormsby and I ; and 
now she has invited me to stay there. It's 
a singular thing Lady Althea should have 
taken a house in the same neighbourhood." 

" Very singular," said Ella, dryly ; " but 
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as she hasn't mentioned it to me, perhaps 
you are mistaken." A miserable conviction 
at her heart, however, told her it was* true. 

"No, no, you'll find it's all right; be- 
cause I didn't accept the invitation till 
after her ladyship told me. Thaf s what 
decided me to go there." 

Just then the phaeton turned into Eaton 
Place, and Ella was deposited at her aunt's 
door. 

" Oh, aunt, how could you leave me ! " 
she cried reproachfully, as she ran upstairs 
and met Lady Althea on the landing. " I 
had to come home with Mr. Snell." 

"Well, my dear," answered Lady 
Althea, unconcernedly, " Mr. Snell is 
quite capable of taking care of you. I 
should not have left you with anybody 
else ; but I knew you were quite safe with 
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him. And Mr. Marshall wanted to be 
dropped at his club, so it would have made 
me late to have waited for you. I hope, 
however, you did not drive through the 
park, as everybody will set you down as 
engaged to him if you did." 

" Oh, aunt, indeed we did. He insisted 
upon it," cried Ella, in a distressed voice. 

Lady Althea laughed. 

" Oh, well, my dear, then you have given 
him such decided encouragement that you 
will hardly be able to draw back now. 
However, I dare say it is all right." 

Ella could have cried with vexation. 
She could not, moreover, help suspecting 
that her aunt had left her purposely with 
Mr. ' Snell in order to bring about that 
compromising drive home. But she had 
other thoughts more engrossing still in her 
mind. 
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" Is it true," she asked, " that you have 
taken a house for the summer near North 
Rocks ? " 

** Yes ; I have settled it this very day. 
I think it will be very nice." 

" And Mr. Snell is going to stay there ? " 

" With the Ormsbys. Yes. So we 
shall all be there together. It will be 
charming. Now, my love, run up and 
dress, or else you will be late for dinner. 
You have barely half an hour as it is, so 
make haste." 

But it will be understood that Ella 
had not much appetite for her dinner that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NORTH ROCKS. 



Somewhere along the pleasant shores of 
onr country — although whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales I am not going 
to specify, neither would it signify to my 
readers if I did, seeing that there is no 
hotel accommodation to be found there, 
nor any lodging-houses, neither does the 
railway come within twenty miles of it — 
somewhere therefore— never mind quite 
where — there is a narrow bay, or more 
correctly speaking, a creek, little more 
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than a mile across, and running up for 
about five miles into the very heart of 
one of the loveliest of our seaboard counties. 

It is hemmed in on every side by low, 
wooded hills — wooded down to the water's 
edge, and fringed at low tide by a belt 
of yellow sands, dividing, like a golden 
setting, the sapphire sea from the emerald 
woods — ^and above the green hills on its 
northern shores rises a rounded brown 
moorland, whereon in the last days of 
August, a fair head of black game may, 
in a good season, occasionally be bagged. 

Out to sea, about two miles from the 
mainland, a little island bounds the view — 
an island barely a mile long, and half a 
mile across — whereon a few poor fishermen 
manage to pick up a precarious livelihood, 
and remarkable only for the somewhat 
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picturesque outlines of the sharp, jagged 
rocks by which it is terminated at the 
northern extremity, and by the flocks of 
white-winged sea-birds which congregate 
there during the summer months. 

All along both sides of the bay there are 
only two human habitations to be seen. On 
the southern shore, embosomed in trees, 
and half hidden behind the tall fuchsia and 
myrtle bushes which are trained between 
its windows, is a one-storied slate-roofed 
cottage, belonging to an elderly widow 
lady, which she lets every year for the 
summer months ; and on the northern 
shore, exactly opposite to it, rises, in the 
midst of a beautifully wooded park, the 
handsome and substantial-looking white 
stone house, which has been just built 
there by new-comers, who have purchased 
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a good-sized property that was lately in 
the market, and which includes the brown 
moor behind the house and the unprofitable 
little island out to sea. 

The house is North Rocks, deriving its 
name from the afore-mentioned island. The 
owners thereof are Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby. 

On a certain afternoon in August, Jack 
Ormsby stands at the drawing-room win- 
dow at North Rocks, with his hands in 
his trousers pockets and a cigar in his 
mouth. He is looking across the bay 
towards Fuchsia Cottage, and to judge by 
the sullen and almost miserable expres- 
sion of his face, the contemplation of that 
peaceful little dwelling-place does not give 
him any pleasurable reflections. 

Time, in these two years, has dealt very 
hardly with Jack Ormsby. He has aged 
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and altered almost incredibly in so short 
a time. All the old careless "devil-may- 
care" expression has fled from his hand- 
some face, and has left in its place the aspect 
of a soured, disappointed man. There are 
lines round his mouth, and hollows about 
his blue eyes, the once thick clusters of 
his shining yellow locks have lost much 
of their luxuriant growth, and have con- 
siderably thinned from off his forehead. 
He is a handsome fellow still ; but he is 
no longer like the glad-faced, golden-haired 
Yiking, half God and half man, and re- 
splendent in the health and strength of 
physical beauty, which poor Ella had once 
likened him to in her fanciful imaginings. 

Jack Ormsby has discovered that money 
cannot bring happiness; that immunity 
from debt is dearly purchased at the pricO 
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of honour, and that Clarice and her wealth 
was hardly worth the loss of Philip's 
friendship and of Ella's love. And these 
discoveries have soured and embittered 
him. 

He looks very bitter just now, as he 
looks across the blue water and the green 
woods, to where a thin line of smoke from 
the Cottage breaks the rounded monotony 
of the opposite hills. Fuchsia Cottage has 
been let and taken and inhabited almost 
before he has heard a word about it, and 
that through the active instrumentality 
of his own wife, and to the very people 
in the whole world whom he would least 
have wished to have seen within reach 
of his own doors. 

Jack Ormsby has not forgotten Ella. 
The very thought of her being so near him 
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is enough to send the blood coursing wildly 
through his veins, and rouse longings for 
her within him, which he had vainly hoped 
had been laid at length to rest. 

He had taken what pleasure he could 
out of his life. The purchase of North 
Eocks, and the building of the house, had 
been an unfeigned source of gratification 
to him ; and the country life — which 
Clarice had consented perforce to endure 
for the whole of the present year, owing 
to her uncle's death rendering a London 
season indecorous and unseemly — ^had been 
thoroughly congenial to him. There was 
plenty of sport to be had at North Rocks. 
There had been fishing all the summer, 
both sea and trout fishing in the inland 
streams, and there had also been a little 
duck and rabbit shooting. And now there 
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would be the black game on the moor ; and 
by-and-by first-rate partridge shooting on 
the flat farms behind the woods. With 
all this pleasant bill of fare before him, 
Jack had felt that he should thoroughly 
enjoy his first autumn in his new pro- 
perty. And here, just at the very onset 
of it, everything, by the stupid officious- 
ness of his wife, was spoilt for him ! How 
could be take any pleasure in any of these 
things, with the knowledge of Ella Dallas's 
presence at the Cottage opposite, and with 
the continual dread of coming across her 
before him ? 

As he thought gloomily on these things, 
he heard the sound of wheels coming up 
to the house. It was his wife, returning 
from her afternoon's drive. 

Clarice Ormsby had undoubtedly de* 
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veloped into a very handsome woman. 
She had grown almost queenly in her 
matured beauty ; but as Jack looked 
towards her as she entered — having pre- 
viously rapidly flung his cigar out of the 
window — he did not admire her in the 
very least. He had never admired her 
at any time. She was not " his style," he 
said to himself; and her fine, cold features 
and passionless eyes, and even her figure, 
tall and imposing, and splendidly robed 
as it always was, struck no one single 
chord of pleasure or gratification within 
him. People sometimes spoke to him about 
his wife's beauty, intending to give him 
pleasure by their flattering remarks. Jack 
would bow his head politely in acknow- 
ledgment of their kind notice, and then 
wonder to himself what on earth anybody 
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could see to admire in her. He had no 
perception of her beauty himself; and as 
to her Parisian toilettes, he was so sickened 
and wearied by their perpetual and 
elaborate variety, that he hated the very 
sight of her dresses. 

Mrs. Ormsby entered, with her nose in 
the air. 

" There is a smell of tobacco in this 
room," she said, sniffing suspiciously. 

" Is there ? " said Jack, innocently, and 
beginning, with manlike hypocrisy and 
cowardice, to sniff about the room too. 
" That is very strange. I did not notice it." 

" I believe it is those gardeners. They 
will walk by the open windows with their 
horrible pipes in their mouths. I must 
speak about it." 

Jack chuckled grimly to himself at hear- 
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ing his best Havannahs confounded with 
his gardeners' shag ; but, like a wise man, 
he discreetly kept his own counsel. 

" Well," she continued, taking off her 
pale gray velvet Eubens hat and survey- 
ing it tenderly, stroking out its white 
plume with affectionate fingers as she laid 
it down on the table — " well, I have 
been to the Cottage. She arrived all 
right yesterday, not at all tired with the 
journey, and she is quite delighted with 
the place." 

"I can't imagine what you wanted to 
have that woman down here for ! " ex- 
claimed Jack, irritably. 

" Pray don't call Lady Althea * that 
woman,' Jack! It isn't at all respectful 
to me, considering she is my greatest 
Mend." 
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" Your greatest friend ! Why, she is old 
enough to be your mother ! " cried her 
husband. 

" Well, so she is," assented Clarice, 
mollified by the impUed compliment to her 
own youthfulness. " But * many people 
have friends a great deal older than them- 
selves. You used to be very fond of her 
yourself; and as to her son, I remember 
you and he were inseparable — though why 
he wouldn't be your best man, and never 
came to your wedding, and, what is worse, 
never sent me a wedding present, has been 
always perfectly incomprehensible to me ! 
However, as I was saying, here is Lady 
Althea at the Cottage, and I, for one, am 
delighted to see her there. I am sure it 
has been dull enough here lately ; and she 
is just fresh from the season, with all the 
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last news about everything and everybody. 
But, of course, we couldn't have much of a 
talk to-day. I couldn't stay long; and 
besides, that niece was in the room the 
whole time. Don't you remember the girl. 
Jack ? She was at Yarworth the winter 
before last, when we were both there, and 
that dreadful Mrs. Hardy made a great 
fuss over her. Don't you remember her ? " 

" Yes, I remember," said Jack, shortly. 
" Is she — is she well ? " he added hesita- 
tingly, and pretending to look for some- 
thing among the books on the table. He 
was hungering and thirsting to hear some- 
thing about her. 

" Well ? Oh yes, I suppose so. She is a 
dreadfully stupid-looking girl, to my mind, 
and very much gone off in her looks, 
although Lady Althea does tell me she has 
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been a good deal admired. But I don't 
think I ever came across a duller girl. 
She did not open her lips the whole time 
I was there, and never seemed even to 
listen to our talk, although it was all about 
people and things in town she must have 
known perfectly, as her aunt has taken her 
out everywhere this season." 

" Perhaps she did not find your con- 
versation interesting." 

" No, I don't believe she did," answered 
Clarice, calmly unconscious of her husband's 
slightly sarcastic remark. Clarice had no 
imagination ; she always took everything 
aupied de la lettre, exactly as it was spoken. 
"I don't believe she interests herself in 
anything. However, perhaps she may 
improve on acquaintance. I have asked 
them both to dine here to-morrow." 
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Jack looked up sharply. "How can 
they possibly come to dinner ; they haven't 
brought any carriage ? " 

" I am going to send the brougham for 
them." 

" Quite out of the question ! " cried Jack, 
excitedly. "Why, it's a good six miles 
round. I won't allow the horses to go 
four times backwards and forwards. It's 
preposterous! You must write and put 
them off." 

Clarice looked up at her husband with 
a calm amazement in her placid face. 

" I suppose I may do what I like with 
my own horses ! " she said composedly. 
Jack bit his lip angrily. It was intensely 
unpleasant to be thus reminded that he 
was living upon her money. "Besides," 
she added, with perfect good temper, "it 
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is not necessary for one pair of horses to 
do the whole work. They can have out 
others to go back at night. I am sure 
there are plenty of idle horses in the 
stable." 

She sat down on a low chair, and began 
pouring out the tea, which had just been 
brought in. 

" Will you have any tea, Jack ? " 

" No, thanks." 

Jack stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece with his hands in his pockets, 
sullenly contemplating his boots. He was 
really and honestly trying to find an excuse 
for leaving home for some weeks, so that 
he might keep out of EUa Dallas's way. 
You will perceive that his troubles had not 
been without a salutary effect upon poor 
Jack. Much as he pined and longed for 
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a sight of Ella's sweet face, he felt that 
he owed it to her to keep away from it. 

"Do you think you could do without 
me for a few weeks, Clarice?" he said, 
after a silence, during which Mrs. Ormshy 
nibbled her bread-and-butter, and sipped 
her tea contentedly. " Now you have got 
Lady Althea down here to keep you, 
company, I think I will run up to town 
to-morrow for a week or so. I rather 
want a change, and I fancy there is a little 
business about your poor uncle's, will I 
ought to see to." 

Clarice looked at him in bewilderment. 
Her husband appeared to her to have gone 
out of his senses to-day. 

" Gro up to town ! " she repeated ; " and 
for two or three weeks! What can you 
be thinking about? Have you forgotten 
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that we have ever so many people coming 
to stay with us — to say nothing of Mr. Snell, 
who arrives the day after to-morrow ? It 
is quite out of the question that you can 
leave home." 

"** What on earth has induced you to ask 
that d — d little cad to stay here?" said 
Jack, savagely, kicking at the fire-irons. 

" Jack I " exclaimed Clarice, in deep 
indignation, "let me beg of you not to 
swear in my presence. It is very wicked, 
and what is worse, very vulgar. As to 
Mr. Snell, you should not call him by such 
ungentleman-like names. He is not, per- 
haps, very polished ; but he has been 
received everywhere, by everybody in 
society, and he is immensely rich, and a 
most excellent little man, I believe. No- 
body has any right to abuse him." 
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" But what have you asked him here 
for ? " 

" I have asked him, to please Lady 
Althea and her niece," said Clarice, looking 
mysterious. 

" To please them ! Do explain yourself, 
Clarice, for you know I hate mystifica- 
tions." 

"Very well, then, if you must know, 
I will teU you. Mr. Snell, it appears, is 
an aspirant to the hand of Miss Ella 
Dallas." 

" What 1 " thundered Jack, springing up 
as if he had been stung. 

"Dear me. Jack, there's no occasion to 
shout at me so ! Though it is astonishing, 
certainly, that that stupid girl should have 

such a piece of luck. They say he is the 
richest commoner in England." 
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" But Ella — Miss Dallas — she will 
never " 

"Oh dear yes, she will," interrupted 
Clarice. " She will jump at him when once 
he proposes. He has not done so yet, but 
Lady Althea quite thinks he will during 
his visit here ; so I have undertaken to 
help on the love affair. And of course 
I must be civil to her, as, if she marries 
him, she is sure to give nice parties in 
town." 

Jack strode hastily away towards the 
door with a tempest of rage and disgust 
at his heart ; and then, just as he reached 
it, a little something stopped his exit, a 
something not three feet high, with a 
yellow head, and blue eyes like his father's 
— destined, perchance, in like manner, to 
break somebody's heart one day — and 
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with a white frock and a big blue sash, 
who came toddling in with outstretched 
arms and joyful cries of " Papa, papa ! " 

This was the secret of the improvement 
in Jack Ormsby's character. It was the 
child who had begun the Augean labour 
of cleansing and purifying his selfish 
heart. With a sudden revulsion of feeling 
he stooped down and gathered the boy 
into his arms, and carried him to the 
window. The little fair head — his own in 
miniature — nestled fondly against his 
shoulder, and the small, fat hands plunged 
themselves in succession, with the joyful 
confidence of previous experience, into all 
the pockets of his coat, whence seldom 
indeed did Johnny fail to extract some 
new and delightful treasure placed there 
for his special delectation by his feather; 

VOL. II. B 
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It seemed easier to Jack to bear the 
shock of his wife's last words, with 
Johnny's little cherub face up against his 
own. Grood G-od! could it be true what 
she had said ? It was a profanation to 
think of the sweet purity and refinement 
of soul of his little darling in connection 
with that purse-proud vulgarian, whose 
very presence in his house would be 
abhorrent to him. If she did indeed 
marry him — for his money, as others had 
done, as he himself had married — and if 
the denouement of this revolting "love 
affair," as Clarice had called it, should 
indeed take place whilst the man was 
staying under his roof, what a ghastly- 
tragedy the whole business would be to 
him! 

^' Papa, goo — goo — choklit ! " said a 
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small gleeful voice, imperatively demanding 
attention, as children do when grown-up 
people are pretending to play with them, 
and thinking of their own affairs instead 
of theirs. Jack was recalled to the present 
very vividly hy the fact that Master 
Johnny, who was absorbed in the con- 
sumption of chocolate drops unearthed out 
of one of the pockets, was smearing his 
little sticky brown fingers over his face. 

Clarice looked round from the other side 
of the room, where, since tea, she had 
become engrossed in a novel. 

" How you spoil that child. Jack ! I 
wish you would send him upstairs. I 
can't bear children in the drawing-room." 

Johnny never went to his mother. At 
the sound of her voice, he nestled closer 
to his father and whispered — 
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" No send Jolmny uptair ! " — piteously. 

Jack took him up in his arms and 
carried him off to his Kbrary, where the 
two proceeded to enjoy each other s society, 
unreproved and unchidden, for the next 
hour. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MARY BRERETON'S SONG. 



She had forgiven him fully and freely, 
and he was as dead to her. Wherefore, 
then, should she fear to meet him ? 

This is what Ella Dallas asked herself 
as she leant, ready dressed for dinner, out 
of her bedroom window at the Cottage and 
looked across the lake-like waters of the 
bay towards the house where, within an 
hour, she and Jack Ormsby were to meet 
once more. 

How lovely it was ! The sun was just 
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Sinking beneath the sea, behind the little 
island whose clear outlines stood out in 
opalescent glory against the crimson-flecked 
heavens. A path of gold lay across the 
waves, just ruffled from their long summer 
day's serenity by the sunset breeze. 
Immediately below her, the bay lay still 
as an inland lake. Opposite, the brown 
moor had caught the golden glow in 
russet richness upon its topmost slopes; 
whilst below, the woods were all indigo 
and purple with the sombre shadows of the 
evening. 

" And to think that such a paradise is 
destined to be troubled by a Titus Snell ! " 
said Ella aloud, with a grim smile ; but it 
was less of her obnoxious suitor that she 
thought, than of him whom she was to see 
to-night. 
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Presently the brougham that was to 
fetch them came in sight along the road, 
and Ella's meditation came to an end. 

Clarice Ormsby had also invited the 
rector and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Brereton, 
and their daughter to dinner that night — 
an arrangement for which Jack secretly 
thanked Heaven. The Breretons were good, 
simple people, whose views of life — I had 
almost said of Time and Eternity — were 
bounded by the parish of North Rocks, so 
engrossing to them were the interests of 
the rural population about them, and so 
little did they desire any other consumma- 
tion of their daily life than to die in their 
own rectory, and be buried beneath the 
shadow of their own church. 

The church and rectory lay about two 
miles inland, but there was hardly a 
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village, properly speaking. The parish lay 
scattered over many miles and in many 
little hamlets, some lying on the bare bleak 
uplands to the north, others among the 
well-cultivated lands to the south of th6 
bay. It had been a great event, perhaps 
the greatest in the life of the worthy 
couple, when the last owner of North Bocks 
— a drunken old spendthrift with whom no- 
body respectable could associate — had died, 
and the property had been sold, the old 
house pulled down and the new one built, 
and that by a man who was young and 
well off, and might presumably be expected 
to "do good" in the parish. Mr. Brereton 
welcomed Mr. Ormsby's arrival with joyful 
anticipations of old cottages repaired and 
bad drainage put right, and now at last he 
should get the new Infant Schools built 
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that he had been sighing after for so many 
years ; and as to Mrs. Brereton, an El 
Dorado of flannel petticoats and woollen 
jerseys, of sick kitchens and of lying-in 
bags, glittered bewitchingly before her 
entranced eyes. What untold delights 
for her poor people might she not hope to 
extract out of the rich mistress of North 
Rocks Park ! 

Mr. Brereton, good man, is a little bit 
pompous in his manner, as your country 
clergyman often is, when he realizes 
intensely the importance of his position 
in his own little world. He is the mouth- 
piece of the Church he feels, and his 
emanations on any subject, however trivial, 
are not to be lightly regarded. All the 
same, he is anxious to get on with his 
" new squire," and has ulterior views to- 
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night upon his pocket with respect to those 
disgraceful cottages at Mile-end Corner. 
He is anxious to talk to him on a footing 
of easy equality ; and as he stands in the 
middle of the hearthrug, with his thumbs 
in his waistcoat pockets, he discourses 
pleasantly and condescendingly about the 
days " when I was a young fellow at 
Oxford," which, as Jack was also at Oxford, 
is calculated, he thinks, to produce an 
agreeable congeniality between himself and 
his host. Jack listens and smiles, and 
says yes and no in the right places, and 
wonders when those carriage-wheels that 
are bringing Ella to his house will ever 
come. 

Mrs. Brereton has already attacked 
Clarice, and is murmuring into her ear the 
sad case of that widow with her six little 
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children, all so badly off, and so dreadfully 
in need of warm clothing for next winter ; 
and she looks anxiously the while towards 
her husband, thinking about his last words 
to her as they started. 

" I shall break the ground, Anne, about 
the Infant Schools," he had said to her, 
as he had gathered up the reins of the 
pony-carriage. "When you ladies have 
left the room after dinner, I shall break 
the ground." 

" Pray do be cautious, my dear," she had 
answered. "If I were you I would be 
satisfied with the Mile-end cottages for the 
present. He has pretty well promised to 
do those at once. I wouldn't venture too 
much at first." 

" I must use my own judgment, Anne," 
answered the rector, with a dignity be- 
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coming the autocrat of North Rocks. " Of 
course I shall be cautious. I only intend 
to break the ground to him, as I say." 

Then there was Mary Brereton, the 
daughter. Mary requires a paragraph to 
herself. She is not very young — she is 
six and twenty — and she is not good-look- 
ing; far from it. She is, indeed, almost 
plain. She has thick, heavy features and 
an ungainly figure, but her brown eyes 
have a pleasant light in them when they 
look straight at you, and she has a* way of 
looking at you suddenly if you say anything 
that interests her, and of throwing a whole 
world of soul and of sympathy into them. 
All the same, Mary Brereton would have 
been generally neglected and thought little 
of, as a plain, awkward-looking woman, had 
it not been for one thing : Grod had given 
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her a great gift, the gift of a magnificent 
voice, and of a soul to which music was a 
passion. In the somewhat scanty society 
of the neighbourhood. Miss Brereton was 
consequently in very great requisition. 
Nobody's parties were complete without 
her, and her talent was so great and so 
absolutely indisputable, that the county 
generally took considerable pride in her 
performances. 

"I hope you have brought your music. 
Miss Brereton?" says Clarice, politely, who, 
though unmusical herself, is quite alive to 
the value of being able to show off Miss 
Brereton's beautiful singing to her fashion- 
able friends, and fully intends to make her 
earn her dinner at her house. " I have a 
friend coming — ^Lady Althea Dallas — who 
is devoted to music. She will enjoy your 
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singing so much ; so I hope yon have not 
forgotten to bring it ? " 

"Thanks, Mrs. Ormsby, I always sing 

by heart," answers Mary, quietly. And 
then the door opens, and the ladies from 
the Cottage are announced. 

The party was an awkward one — ^five 
ladies to two gentlemen; a proportion, 
however, so little out of the common at 
a country dinner-table, that it excited 
neither comment nor surprise in anybody's 
mind. And, moreover, it was large enough 
to place a distance between Ella and her 
host, and for that she could not be suffi- 
ciently thankful. 

Ella sat next to Miss Brereton, and 
found her interesting and pleasant to talk 
to. She was glad to be able to speak to 
somebody whose conversation was worth 
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listening to, so as to keep her eyes from 
straying away towards the bottom of the 
table, where Jack was seemingly engrossed 
with Lady Althea and Mrs. Brereton. 
Lady Althea had always retained a slight 
tendresse towards her son's handsome friend . 
She had not forgotten the days when she 
had fancied him to be in love with herself, 
and she did not think a pleasant little 
semi-flirtation with him would be at all 
a bad sort of by-play wherewith to accom- 
pany the more serious business of securing 
Mr. Snell as a husband for Ella. So she 
bridled and smiled, and coquetted with 
him, and called him "Jack," until she 
succeeded in completely mystifying the 
simple soul of good Mrs. Brereton, who 
sat opposite, staring at her. 

" She cannot, surely, be his aunt," re- 
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fleeted that innocent-minded lady, "because 
he calls her Lady Althea, and she is too 
old to be his cousin. Dear me, what an 
odd way for an old woman, as old as I am, 
to talk to a young married man ! I 
wonder if his wife likes her to call him 
by his Christian name in that familiar 
manner ? " 

Meanwhile, Jack and Ella had stolen 
a few glances at one another, each when 
the other was not looking. Ella had seen, 
with a pang, how aged and altered and 
unhappy-looking his handsome face had 
become. And Jack, with no less of a pang, 
had noticed that she had neither grown 
older nor paler. She was lovelier tha^ 
of old, decidedly — her beauty had become 
more finished, and more fully developed; 
and there was a certain composure and 
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savoir-faire about her manner which had 
grown upon her, probably, during her 
experiences of London life, which had 
been lacking to her in the old days, 
and which, without detracting in any way 
from the sweet, serious simplicity that 
was natural to her, added yet another 
charm in Jack's eyes to the perfect 
fascination which she exercised over him. 

As he looked at her, Jack ground his 
teeth in- impotent fury, 

" She has forgotten me utterly. She is 
ready to marry Snell, or anybody else that 
comes in her way." And then he felt 
guiltily glad that his honest desire to leave 
home on her account had been frustrated — 
as on a previous occasion Jack had been 
ready to credit himself with the will for 
the deed, and considered that his virtuous 

YOL. II. 3 
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intentions must surely be accounted unto 
him for righteousness. 

"I should have been a fool indeed to 
have gone away for fear of paining her ! ** 
he said to himself savagely. " Why, she 
hasn't even looked at me once all dinner 
time, and she looks as Tiappy as possible. 
She has forgotten everything.'* And then 
there came a great craving into his heart 
to know if it was indeed so, and if her 
forgetfalness and her composure were 
indeed aa genuine as they appeared to be. 

At length the trying ordeal of dinner 
was at an end, and the ladies retired to 
the drawing-room. Clarice and Lady 
Althea began making plans for expeditions 
to the objects of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. There were two things worth 
seeing. There were some fine old ruins 
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about seven miles ofif, and there was a 
romantic little tarn up in the hills, where 
wonderfully good trout were to be obtained, 
and from which there was a lovely view of 
the surrounding country. 

"We must have a little picnic to both 
places as soon as my visitors arrive. We 
shall have Mr. Snell here on Tuesday," 
slightly turning towards Ella, who shud- 
dered at the mention of that fateful name, 
" and two friends of Jack's will be here 
the week after for shooting; so we shall 
be well oflF for gentlemen. I hope you and 
your daughter wiU join us, Mrs. Brereton." 
This was said very politely, but with so 
freezing a manner, that any one versed 
in the ways of the world would have 
seen that Mrs. Ormsby desired that her 
invitation might be as politely declined. 
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But good Mrs. Brereton had no acuteness 
of perception in these matters. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Ormsby; you are 
very kind, I am sure. I must see if we 
can manage it," she said hesitatingly, 
looking towards her daughter. 

"Oh, mamma! it would be quite im» 
possible for us to spare a day just now, 
with all the school-treats coming on,** said 
Mary, who was quicker at seeing things 
than her mother. 

" Oh, I am sorry — ^well — I hope another 
time," said Mrs. Ormsby with charming 
vagueness, and acquiescing at once in the 
implied refusal of her invitation. Mary 
Brereton could not be asked to sing at 
a picnic, and for any other purpose she 
was practically useless ; and there were 
two Miss Larkins, — rather nice-looking 
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girls — whom she had thought of, daughters 
of a neighbouring squire, who went to Lon- 
don every year for six weeks, and were 
decently dressed, and who were altogether 
much more suitable to the proposed enter- 
tainments than Mary and her mother. 

Mrs. Ormsby and Lady Althea resumed 
their discussion of plans and projects, and 
Mrs. Brereton relapsed into a nervous 
silence. Poor woman! she had those 
Infant Schools so heavily upon her mind, 
it was impossible for her, she felt, to enter 
into any trivial small talk whilst that 
" breaking the ground " was going on, she 
knew, at that very moment in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

" As the gentlemen are so long in join- 
ing us, won't you sing something. Miss 
Brereton ? " said Mrs. Ormsby, presently. 
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Mary Brereton moved at once to the 
piano. She was somewhat particular 
about her audience. She often said that 
she could not sing her best to people she 
took no interest in. She did not care at 
all to sing to Mrs. Ormsby, whom she 
rather disliked, nor to Lady Althea, who 
had not taken her fancy ; but she thought 
she should rather like to sing to Ella. 
Ella's face, from its poetic dreaminess, its 
sweet solemnity, was one over which an 
artistic imagination might go into raptures. 
And Mary Brereton's was a thoroughly 
artistic nature. " That girl will under- 
stand me," she said to herself as she pulled 
out the music-stool; and then she sat 
down and sang — to Ella, and for Ella 
alone. 

The first thing she sang was a grand 
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old melody of Scarlatti's, The whole room 
was filled and flooded by the rich, full tones 
of her splendid voice. It was like a vision 
of St. Catherine making melody in the 
choirs of heaven. The most xmmusical 
of listeners was perforce silent when Mary 
sang. It was an impossibility to talk, or 
to think of anything else, whilst those 
splendid notes were being poured forth. 
One could only sit and listen breathlessly 
for every sound, and gasp, " More, more ! *' 
at the conclusion of every song. As to 
Ella, she had not believed that music could 
have aflfected her so much. She had often 
called herself " unmusical ;" but such music 
as this was more than mere harmony and 
melody : it was like the cry of one human 
heart to another — such music as one drecans 
of, but seldom hears. Once at the piano. 
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Mary was accustomed to remain there for 
some time. She passed on from one thing 
to another as the fancy struck her, and 
always with Ella before her eyes as her 
listener — ^the only listener to-night she 
cared to please. 

She sang different kinds of music — a 
cantata of Rossini's, which was like the 
warbling of all the song-birds under 
heaven ; an old Grerman dirge, that seemed 
to carry one along with the weeping 
mourners to the very churchyard ; a 
dreamy French romance, that was like the 
sighing of the evening wind over a corn- 
field : each and all were separate pictures, 
scenes out of the living realities of life. 
Whilst she was singing, the two gentlemen 
crept in on tiptoe. Her father sat down by 
Lady Althea, looking proud, as well he 
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might, of her talent, and Jack went and 
stood by the wide-open window, leaning 
against the shutters, and not daring to 
look at Ella, who sat near the piano, and 
across whose expressive face every shade 
of feeling swept in acutest sympathy with 
the singer. 

AH at once, with a few preliminary 
chords, Mary Brereton passed from 
" Caro il mio ben," whose full notes suited 
her rich voice peculiarly, into one of Moore's 
familiar melodies. It was " Come, rest in 
this bosom," She sang only two verses of 
it. To the first, though sweet and plaintive, 
she gave no great effect; but into the 
second, Mary poured the whole strength 
and pent-up passion of a nature that was 
intense in its power of dramatic realization. 
There was not another sound, not another 
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breath in tlie room, whilst she rang ont 
that most sublime definition of hmoan love 
and human devotion which poet ever 
penned: — 

"Oh I wliat was love made for, if 'tis not the same, 
ThiOTigh joy and through torment, through glory 

and shame ? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart ; 
But I know that I loye thee, whatever thou art." 

In the absolute silence which succeeded 
the last words as they died away — ^a silence 
which was a better tribute to the genius 
of the singer than any spoken applause — 
there broke suddenly out^ of the utter still- 
ness a short, stifled sob, that was almost 
a cry of pain in its intensity ; and hearing 
that sound, Jack Ormsby turned and fled 
swiftly out into the darkness of the 
summer night. 

There was a little laugh from Lady 
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Althea at ISlla's over-sensibility, which 
served to cover her confusion. 

"Why, you always declare you are so 
unmusical, Ella,'* she said, as the girl 
stood up, deeply blushing, by the piano, 

"I shall never call myself unmusical 
again, aunt; but then, I think I never 
knew what music was before," she said, 
looking gratefully at Mary, who felt at 
once that she had been sufficiently 
thanked. 

"I never was so much pleased in my 
life, Miss Brereton ; you really sing most 
beautifdlly," continued Lady Althea with 
eflfusion. " Mrs. Ormsby had not pre- 
pared me for such a treat. What a pity you 
do not live in London ! You would make 
quite a sensation. Wouldn't she, Clarice ? 

" I have no desire to make a sensation. 
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answered Mary, smiling quietly as she 
closed the piano. 

It always amused her to hear the 
different remarks people made at the con- 
clusion of her singing. They ranged 
from "perfectly divine/' down to "very 
pretty/' and not one of them usually gave 
her the slightest pleasure. 

Decidedly, it is a difficult matter to put 
some sensations — and gratitude for music 
is one of them — into words that shall in the 
least convey an idea of our meaning ; and 
the more we are really moved and touched, 
the colder and the more commonplace 
seem all ordinary expressions of thanks 
and of pleasure. 

Mary Brereton did not care in the least 
for Lady Althea's effusive remarks, nor 
for Mrs. Ormsby's conventional and neatly 
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turned sentences of gratitude; but Ella's 
genuine little speech, and that uninten- 
tional sob, bad tborougbly satisfied her — 
although she was dimly aware that it 
was not music as a vague generality, 
but her particular singing of that parti- 
cular song, which had been brought to 
bear in some way upon some tragedy in the 
girls own life, and which had so moved 
her down to the very depths of her nature. 
By this time Jack had slipped quietly 
back through the window into the room. 
There was a humble, crushed look upon his 
face which was strangely at variance with 
the ordinary selfishness of his nature ; and 
had any one taken the trouble to notice 
him, they might have remarked that he 
seemed to fear meeting Miss Dallas's eyes, 
so persistently did he turn his back upon- 
her. 
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Nobody, however, did notice; for Mr. 
Brereton had plunged boldly and triumph- 
antly into the middle of the Infant School 
scheme, with a sort of " I-knew-I-was- 
right *' look at his wife. For Mr. Ormsby 
had been most amenable to the " ground- 
breaking" process, and had at the very 
first words of his worthy rector declared 
himself most willing to do all that was 
required of him in that line. 

But all the way driving home to the 
Cottage that night, Lady Althea was 
cudgelling her brains to try and discover 
the connection between that emotional 
little sob of Ella's and Jack Ormsby's 
sudden bolt out of the window. It was 
a new complication in that, to her, much- 
vexed question of Ella Dallas, which had 
not before presented itself to her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FRAGILIS FEBK. 



I HAYE no hesitation in stating that a 
waggonette is one of the most refined 
instruments of torture which the progress 
of modem art and civiKzation has brought 
to light in these latter days. 

To be carried along, crab-fashion, through 
seven miles of lovely scenery, which you 
are unable to admire without giving your- 
self a crick in the neck — ^to be jolted over 
rough country roads with no support to 

your weary bones save a low hard rail that 
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keeps thumping you in the small of the 
back — to be tightly wedged in, bolt upright, 
between two people, so that you can neither 
move arms nor legs, — all this is painful in 
the extreme. But it is an infinite aggra- 
vation of your sufferings if, as in Ella's 
case, the three people opposite you are an 
unknown Captain Morrison, who wears an 
eye-glass, and persistently stares at you 
through it, a fat Miss Larkin, who giggles 
incessantly, and a shy curate, with a cold 
in the head, who rejoices in the name of 
Sludge — ^not one of whom you have ever 
seen before ; and if the people on either 
side of you are Miss Larkin No. 2, also 
fat, and also much given to causeless 
and imbecile laughter, and also entirely 
unknown to you, and a Mr. Titus Snell, 
alas! only too well known, and against 
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whose side you are tightly and lovingly 
pressed, by force of the utterly uncontrol- 
lable circumstances of your situation. 

Then, indeed, a waggonette may become 
a medium of anguish compared to which 
the rack and thumb-screw must have been 
mere child's play. 

On in front, Mrs. Ormsby and Lady 
Althea are bowling along swiftly and 
luxuriously in the easy barouche, in com- 
pany with Captain Fellowes, Jack's ex-best 
man, who is by far the pleasantest and 
most agreeable man of the party, as the 
married ladies are very well aware, and 
have consequently exercised the superior 
privileges of their position by securing 
him for themselves. 

As to Jack, he is not there at all. He 
suddenly discovered after breakfast that he 

YOIi. n. T 
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had some important business to attend to 
in the neighbouring market-town, which 
would completely prevent his being of the 
expedition to the ruins ; and, in spite of 
his wife's protestations and reproaches, 
he had started off on his old favourite, 
Sunlight, who was enjoying a peaceful old 
age in the character of a hack, and had 
ridden away over the hills by himself. 

Mrs. Ormsby did not exactly lose her 
temper over her husband's defection; she 
considered all exhibitions of anger, or 
indeed of any strong, emotion of any kind, 
to be sensational and under-bred. To be 
angry, was not within the scope of Clarice's 
calm, well-regulated temperament, or, as 
her friends would have put it, ter sweet 
disposition. But she was very decidedly 
annoyed. 
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It was provoking in every way. It was 
not civil to her guests ; it made her party 
"a man short," a predicament which she 
had flattered herself that she had care- 
fully guarded against ; and it furthermore 
necessitated the sharing of that nice Cap- 
tain Fellowes, who was so amusing, and 
always so well up in the details of the 
latest scandals, between herself and Lady 
Althea. Both ladies would sooner have 
reigned over an undivided kingdom. Jack 
and Lady Althea got on so well, Clarice 
said to herself, everybody would have 
paired off delightfully. And she could not 
help saying to her friend, as they settled 
themselves comfortably in the barouche, 
with Captain Fellowes opposite them, that, 
to be sure. Jack was a nice fellow, and very 
popular among his friends ; but that there 
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was no denying that lie was anything but 
a pleasant husband, and could make himself 
intensely disagreeable and sulky at times. 

But to Ella, Jack's absence was an 
unspeakable relief. She had not seen him 
since the night they had dined at North 
Rocks, and she felt inteijsely grateful to 
him for keeping out of her way. Too 
truly did she begin to see how right she 
had been when she had told him, that 
he and she could not meet as friends, and 
that they had better not meet as strangers. 
Very vividly Ella began to realize that 
whenever and wherever on the wide face 
of the earth she and Jack Ormsby came 
across one another, there was no power 
in either of them to meet upon any neutral 
ground. They could never be anything 
less to each other than lovers. 
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Such being the case, her reason told her 
that she was glad that he was not there. 
And yet, woman-like, her heart had sunk, 
with a pang of miserable disappointment, 
within her, when she was told that he was 
not coming. Woman-like, she dreaded 
what she desired, and longed for what 
she feared the most. 

Never had Mr. Snell and his attentions 
appeared to her more insufferable and more 
unwelcome than they did to-day. 

Mr. Snell is in radiant spirits. He is 
delighted with everything — with the 
weather, with the view, with Ella, and 
above all, with himself. All through the 
drive he makes playful sallies to the Miss 
Larkins, who only giggle the more, and 
call him " funny man ! " and he intersperses 
his witticisms with tender * asides ' 
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whispered almost into Ella's ear, seeming 
perfectly miconscious of the disgust and 
disdain with which she draws back from 
him. 

The Miss Larkins are both secretly bent 
upon the captivation of Captain Morrison, 
who, being military and a novelty, holds 
out many attractions to their fancy. But 
that gentleman, after having murmured, 
in a perfectly audible voice, " Deuced pretty 
gal," on his first introduction to Ella, has 
been so engaged in staring at her fixedly 
ever since, that he is insensible to their 
fascinations. Ella begins to be somewhat 
uncomfortable under this prolonged scru- 
tiny. She is thankful when the drive 
comes to an end, and the waggonette dis- 
charges its cramped-up contents under the 
breezy shade of some fine oak trees. 
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" I do think," says Miss Carry Larkin, 
as the two sisters stand together for a 
minute, smoothing down each other's 
ruffled pink muslin frills — "I do think 
Mrs. Ormsby might have let us have that 
other nice-looking man in the waggonette, 
and taken Mr. Sludge herself. She must 
know we are sick of him. And what can it 
matter to a married woman ! " — by which 
latter remark Miss Carry showed her 
extreme ignorance of the world. 

Nevertheless, there was a good deal of 
sense in her complaint concerning Sludge, 
Mr. Sludge was, out of the shooting season, 
the only available bachelor of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Miss Larkins had suffered 
a good deal from an over infliction of his 
society. They had had dinners with Sludge, 
glee and madrigal singing with Sludge, 
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tea-parties and fancy bazaars with Sludge, 
lawn-tennis and croquet with Sludge \ 
they had seen him under every vicissi- 
tude and under every combination of 
circumstances. They had been dosed with 
Sludge ad naioseum ! No wonder, then, 
that they thought it a little hard, and 
considered themselves robbed of their just 
rights, when, out of two entirely new men 
asked to meet them, the best-looking had 
been appropriated by their hostess. 

" She might have taken Mr. Sludge 
herself," repeated Miss Carry in an 
aggrieved tone. " It would have been only 
respectful to the Church, as she is a new- 
comer, and he is the only clergyman 
present." 

" If the other man had been of no more 
use than Captain Morrison, it wouldn't 
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have been much good. The man never took 
his eyes off that Miss Dallas the whole way ! 
Good gracious, Carry, how tumbled your 
skirt is at the side ! It will never come 
out straight." 

" It's where that hateful Sludge sat upon 
me, I believe," said Miss Carry, spitefully, 
stooping over her injured flounces. "I 
wish we had put on our brown hoUands, 
Gussy. Look how neat Miss Dallas looks 
in hers ! " 

" She's a stiff, stuck-up piece of conceit," 
answered Miss Larkin, looking angrily at 
Ella, to whom Captain Morrison seemed to 
be talking with animation. " She is flirt- 
ing horribly with that poor man; and 
Mrs. Ormsby told me just before we started 
that she is as good as engaged to that 
ugly Mr. Snell who has lots of money. 
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It's disgraceful the way some girls go on ! 
Here comes Sludge, Carry. I believe lie 
is in love with you." 

" He has had that cold in his head for 
six weeks, to my certain knowledge," 
answered Miss Carry, with solemn disgust. 
"It's perfectly horrible the way he blows 
his nose ! " and then both girls went 
off into a giggle, not calculated to set 
the unfortunate curate at his ease, as he 
advanced towards them. 

It was certainly a charming spot that Mrs. 
Ormsby had selected for her little picnic. 
A picturesque old ruin standing on a green 
knoll, from which a lovely blue distance of 
undulating country, with the shining level 
of the sea beyond, was to be seen, and on 
every side pleasant park-like glades be- 
tween fine-spreading oaks and chestnut 
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trees, stretching away down into the valley 
through which they had just driven. 

Under the shadow of the trees, two men- 
servants, who had been sent on beforehand, 
had spread out a snowy table-cloth, and 
were busy laying out a repast that was 
almost sumptuous in the number and 
variety of its dishes; and there was a 
vision of wine-hampers in the back- 
ground, a popping of corks, and a bringing 
forth of ice out of flannel wrappings, that 
promised liberal draughts of champagne 
cup to the thirsty pleasure-seekers. 

Ella thought of another little picnic 
long ago by the trout stream, in the old 
home, when she and Philip had concocted 
the salad and the claret cup between 
them, and when the dogs had sat by ex- 
pectant. She wondered what had become 
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of them now, those dear old companions 
of her girlhood; — of Twig, of immortal 
fame at rats, and of the solemn-eyed 
spaniel, who used to trot so demurely by 
her side in her daily walks. They, like 
everything else that she had loved and 
cared for, had been left behind at Cheriton. 
How pleasant that little picnic had been ! 
And then, was it not for ever fixed im- 
movably among the shifting scene pictures 
of her life ; for was it not the day she had 
first seen Jack Ormsby ? It seemed only 
yesterday that he had come down across 
the park towards them, with his yellow 
head shining in the sunshine. And yet 
how long ago it was now ! 

She was aroused out of her dreams of 
the past, by the insinuating voice of Mr. 
Titus Snell at her elbow. 



i 
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"Shall we take a little walk, Miss Dallas, 
till luncheon is ready ? " 

"Yes, Mr. Snell, if you like," she 
answered listlessly, and walked on with 
him. 

Apparently the rest of the company had 
been informed of the relative positions of 
the millionaire and Lady Althea's pretty 
niece, for there were meaning glances 
exchanged as they moved away, and no 
one attempted to follow them. 

" Of course, it's very nice and pretty, 
and all that ; it's not a bad-looking place 
— ^not at all," said Mr. Snell, waving his 
arm condescendingly towards the great 
woods and the distant ocean, and all the 
rest of God's creation ; " but I can't see 
myself what cause people have to leave 
their comfortable 'ouses to come out and 
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eat their meals out of doors. If I want to 
enjoy my victuals, give me a ma'ogany 
table and a good leather chair to sit upon, 
instead of squatting down on the grass, 
and having to hold your plate between your 
knees. Don't you agree, Miss Dallas ? " 

" I rather like a picnic — sometimes," said 
Ella, who was still thinking of the trout 
stream at Cheriton. 

"Ah, yes, sometimes — when those we 
love best are near!" sighed Mr. Snell, 
sentimentally ; " and, to be sure, the ladies 
are right to do what pleases them. I am 
all for ladies having their own way. Now, 
when I have a missis at my little place in 

• 

Dorsetshire " 

" Shall we go into the ruins ? " inter- 
rupted Ella, quickly, cutting short further 
revelations upon the joys and delights 
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in store for that problematical personage, 
Mrs. Snell, in whose future career she did 
not take the slightest interest. 

" Rubbishin* old place," said Mr. Snell, 
with a contemptuous sniff, as they stood 
within the shadow of the ancient walls, 
and looked up at the gray towers, mantled 
in ivy, that frowned down upon them. 
" If it were mine, I'd pull the whole rotten 
old place down. It only harbours vertoin ; 
and I'd build a good substantial villa 
instead. It would be a good site for 
building. Sea view and all the rest of it.'* 

Ella looked unspeakably shocked. She 
could not help thanking Providence de- 
voutly that the romantic old castle was 
safe from Mr. Snell's desecrating hands. 
It was no good arguing with a man like 
this; she remembered the old words of 
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wisdom, and "answered the fool accord- 
ing to his folly." 

"Your villa would not let well, Mr. 
Snell," she said, with but a languid interest 
in what she was saying. " You forget how 
far it is from the railway. People who live 
in villas like to be close to a station." 

" Ah, I dare say one could get a single 
line of rail run out from the main line. It's 
a flat country at the back here; it would 
be no great matter to me to do it, I dare 
say. I should never stick at the money for 
it. If you had any fancy for this spot, 
Miss Hella," said Mr. Snell, suddenly 
coming close to his companion — " if you 
think you would like a little villa here 
just for the summer months — near your 
friend Mrs. Ormsby, you know — this 
tumble-down old place could easily be 
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bought, I dare say. You have but to say 
the word, you know." 

" /, Mr. Snell ? What can I possibly have 
to do with it?" cried Ella, in indignant 
surprise, moving away from him. 

Mr. Snell was very red in the face — in 
fact, he looked almost apoplectic with the 
force of his emotions. 

" Ah ! you know — you know very well ! " 
he sighed reproachfully, struggling to 
keep up by her side as she walked 
hurriedly on. 

" They are calling us for lunch," cried 
Ella, quickening her pace, and thankful for 
the timely interruption. " I think they 
must be waiting for us." 

Mr. Snell recollected that Lady Althea 
had warned him against pressing his suit 
too hotly, and he strove to preach patience 

VOL. IL u 
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to himseUl After all, he said to himself, 
it was impofisible that any wcHoan could 
ddiberatety lefbse to many him^ — Snell 
the minianaire! No girl cotild be such a 
fooL He wassure to get her in time. Had 
he not described to her over and over 
again all the good things he meant to 
shower upon Mrs. Snell ? Was it possible 
that any girl could be deaf and blind 
to the charms of unlimited carriages and 
horses and jewelry? No, he was sure 
to win her. She was only a little more 
coy than others, and wanted a little more 
pressing and persuading. It was quite 
impossible but that in the long run he 
should succeed with her. Besides, had 
not her own aunt promised him success 
over and over again ? 

You will perceive that Mr. Titus Snell, 
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together with many other far more astute 
observers of female human nature than he 
was, had a fixed and immovable con- 
viction of the truth of an old saying, that 
"every woman has her price." With 
such a price as Mr. Snell was prepared to 
pay, it was absurd to suppose that he 
could not, if he chose, buy up the whole 
of the marriageable female population in 
the market ! 

Ella found herself at luncheon between 
Mr. Snell — who seemed to be regarded by 
the rest of the company as her peculiar 
property, with whom no one else would 
venture to interfere — and Mr. Sludge, 
Miss Gussy Larkin had succeeded in 
chaining the somewhat reluctant Morrison 
to her chariot-wheels. Miss Carry being 
forced to put up with a neutral position 
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betwixt him and the obnoxious curate; 
whilst Mrs. Ormsby and Lady Althea still 
divided between them that delightful man, 
Captain Fellowes, whose whispered anec- 
dotes and choice morsels of scandal seemed, 
from the smothered fits of laughter which 
they called forth from his fair listeners, to 
be eminently appreciated by them. 

The luncheon was interminably long. 
Mr. Snell pursued his glowing list of at- 
tractions, increasing the value and number 
of the visionary Mrs. Snell's future glories 
at every moment ; whilst Captain Morrison, 
between every mouthful he ate, stared at 
EUa with intensity through his eye-glass. 

" Do you ever go to London, Mr. 
Sludge ? " said Ella, turning at last, in 
desperation, to the shy curate. 

" Do I dever go dere dow ? " answered 
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he of the cold in the head. " It's too far, 
and I am too busy. When I get a holiday 
I devote byself to botady." 

" Are you so fond of botany, Mr. 
Sludge ? " 

" Oh yes ! " and in the weak, watery eyes 
Ella could read a gleam of genuine 
enthusiasm at the words. " Do you care 
about it ? " 

''I am afraid I know very little about 
flowers, but I used to be fond of ferns," 
answered Ella, kindly. It was a relief to 
find somebody who could talk about any- 
thing else than that " little 'ome " in 
Dorsetshire. 

"Ah, den you are dow in the right 
coimtry for ferns ; we have some wonder- 
ful specibens down here. There's the 
Asplenium Marinum^ and sometimes the 
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Elaphoglossum frigidum, and the Gymno- 
gramma chrysophylla \ but dey are rare. 
Dere is some fragilis grows in this very- 
place ; dot five bidutes' walk from here/* 

" Is there ? *' 

Just then everybody got up. Luncheon 
had come to an end. Ella cast a rapid 
glance round. Mr. Snell had his back to 
her; he had gone to speak a few words 
to Lady Althea. 

" Mr. Sludge/' she said aloud, turning 
to the curate with a suppressed excitement 
which even he was able to notice, "I 
want to see those ferns. Where are they ? 
Let us come quickly. Will you show them 

tome?" 

" Oh, I shall be charbed, Biss Dallas ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Sludge. 

" Let us go by the trees," cried this 
artful young woman. 
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III another minute they had disappeared 
among the shadows of the chestnuts ; whilst 
Mr. Titus Snell, all unconscious of the 
flight of his goddess, was still standing, 
with his hack turned, talking to her aunt. 

Never had Mr. Sludge been elevated 
upon such a giddy pinnacle of human 
pride and bliss ! Here was the prettiest 
woman present, the prettiest woman, in- 
deed, he had ever known, deliberately, 
and of her own suggestion, walking off 
with him for a tSte-h-tSte walk, and that 
with an agitation of manner which she 
could hardly conceal! Could he believe 
his senses ? Was it really he himself, 
Septimus Sludge, who never seemed, some- 
how, to get on with young ladies— who 
always trod on their dre^sses, or spilt their 
cups of tea over them when he handed 
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them — whom they always snubbed and 
turned their backs upon, and about whom 
there always seemed to be some joke which 
made his ears tingle as they whispered 
among themselves when he came near — 
could it possibly be to him that this 
rare fortune had come — to be so singled 
out for the marked notice of this beauti- 
ful young creature ? As he walked along, 
soberly enough to all outward seeming, 
by her side, there rushed through the 
beating heart of the Reverend Septimus 
such wild thoughts and fancies as made 
him almost imagine his reason must be 
giving way. Could it be possible that 
this lovely girl had fallen in love with 
him? Such things had been heard of; 
more improbable events had happened. 
It might be love at first sight. She might 
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have been struck with him somehow — not 
by his looks, of course; but then, Mr. 
Sludge had read in some book that women 
seldom care for handsome men — ergo^ 
they must frequently care for plain ones — 
they are more attracted by intellect; and 
yes — Mr. Sludge drew himself up com- 
placently — yes, he flattered himself, intellect^ 
at all events, might be traced upon his 
countenance by discriminating eyes, such 
as those of the lovely Miss Dallas. 

Meanwhile, all imconscious of the false 
and flattering tale which hope and vanity 
were whispering to this deluded youth, 
Ella tripped along by his side, talking 
pleasantly and kindly to him. She was 
too thorough a lady at heart willingly to 
wound any one's feelings, or to be rude 
to an inoffensive young man merely be- 
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cause he was plain and dull. She had 
heen sorrj, too, for Mr. Sludge when she 
had noticed how the Miss Larkins looked 
at each other and tittered every time he 
made his little civil commonplace remarks 
to them, and how they nudged each other 
every time the unfortunate young man 
sneezed or blew his nose. It had made 
her rather indignant with those lively 
yoimg women. She was not sorry to have 
the opportimity of showing him that she 
was far from joining in their ill-bred 
ridicule. And besides, was not Mr. Sludge 
a very godsend to her just now ? for had 
she not, by means of him and his fragilis 
ferns, escaped from the further amenities 
of her persecutor ? 

The end of it was, that there was so much 
to talk about concerning ferns, English and 
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foreign, the best way of cultivating them, 
and about the proper way to set about 
starting a fresh-water aquarium — a subject 
also of deep interest to Mr. Sludge — and 
60 many details to be imparted to his fair 
listener concerning the habits of water- 
newts, and the transmutation of tadpoles — 
that when this straying couple at last 
rejoined the rest of the party, they found 
that everybody was standing grouped 
roimd the carriages, putting on shawls 
and cloaks preparatory to the departure 
homewards. 

Lady Althea looked daggers as Ella 
and her swain reappeared from under the 
shadows of the woods where they had so 
long been wandering ; and as to Mr. Snell, 
he was evidently so deeply hurt at her 
conduct, that he turned his back upon 
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her the whole way home, greatly to her 
relief, and devoted his whole time and 
attention entirely to Miss Carry Larkin, 
much to that young lady's delight. 

But when they were back again at 
Fuchsia Cottage, the vials of wrath were 
poured forth upon Ella's head. Lady 
Althea reproached her in no measured 
terms for her desertion of her rich suitor. 

" You are determined upon breaking my 
heart ! " cried Lady Althea, almost in tears. 
"You are treating that man shamefully. 
Poor fellow ! it was quite sad to see him 
wandering about, looking for you ! " 

Ella was wicked enough to laugh at the 
notion of Mr. Snell's discomfiture. 

" I have told you all along I will never 
marry Mr. Snell, aunt ; so what is the good 
of giving him encouragement ? " 
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"Why on earth should you make up 
your mind about it now ? I only ask you 
to give him a chance. Why don't you 
wait and see whether you can like him ? " 

" I needn't wait to see that, aunt." 

" And besides, how could you be so mad 
as to make him jealous, by flirting with 
that wretched curate with a cold in his 
head ? " cried Lady Althea, despairingly. 

"I never flirted with any man in the 
whole course of my life, aunt," answered 
Ella-. 

An assertion which was perfectly true. 
The verb "to flirt" was one which Ella 
Dallas was absolutely and utterly incapable 
of conjugating. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE "nancy/' 

Mary Brereton having walked one fine 
afternoon over to those wretched tumble- 
down cottages at Mile-end Comer to visit 
a bed-ridden old woman, who had a fixed 
and immovable conviction that " the 
gentry" had been specially created by 
Providence to supply port wine and* pint 
bottles of brandy to herself and her good- 
for-nothing, idle son, and who had, upon 
discovering that the rector's daughter had 
come to see her armed with nothing more 
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comforting than gentle words and kind 
inquiries, given her views upon the sub- 
ject with a freedom of language more 
forcible than pleasant — Mary thought she 
would dispel the unpleasant impressions 
made upon her by old Betty's damnatory 
observations concerning herself and her 
family, by prolonging her walk in the 
direction of Fuchsia Cottage. 

Mary thought she would go and call 
upon Ella Dallas. Presently, as she 
trudged along the high-road with her 
strong print dress well gathered up out 
of the dust, she met a little basket pony- 
carriage, one which she knew that Lady 
Althea had lately hired from the Lion Inn 
in the neighbouring town, coming rapidly 
towards her. 

Lady Althea was alone, and she was 
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driving herself; she had no servant with 
her. She drew up as she passed Miss 
Brereton, and shook hands with her. 

"I was just going to see Miss Dallas, 
Lady Althea ; shall I find her in ? " said 
Mary, looking up from under the shade of 
her brown mushroom hat. 

" What a long way for you, Miss 
Brereton ! — you must be a good walker. 
Yes, you will find Ella in. She would not 
come with me to-day — she was rather 
tired; but she has promised me to join 
us if I send for her. I am going on to 
North Rocks, as you see; and I am not 
sure if Mrs. Ormsby has any plans for 
to-day. I fancy the gentlemen are shoot- 
ing, so I let EUa off coming with me 
now; but if there is any little expedi- 
bn to the hills in prospect, I shall send 
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a boat across for Ella. You won't detain 
her if I should do so, Miss Brereton, will 
you ; as, of course, we should be all waiting 
for her ? " 

"Oh, of course not, Lady Althea; I 
must take my chance of that. Indeed, I 
am almost afraid that you will send for 
her ; for I was at North Rocks this morning, 
with a message from papa, and I think 
Mrs. Ormsby said something about going 
up the hills to the tarn this afternoon, if 
it was fine." 

"Oh, in that case you must get a lift 
back in the boat to this side of the bay 
yourself. Miss Brereton." 

" Thanks. I certainly will. Grood-bye." 
And the ladies parted, with a pleasant smile 
on either side. 

Mary had another visit to pay to another 

VOL. II. X 
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poor woman who liv^ close to the Cottage, 
or she might not perhaps have carried out 
her original intention of going there ; but 
as it was, she wanted to see this woman, 
who, from living so far off, got soinewhat 
neglected at times by the rector and his 
family ; moreover, she wanted " a good 
stretch," as she called it ; so she went on. 

It was a long walk ; that is to say, when 
she had gone three miles further along 
the road, and had paid her visit to the 
poor woman. Fuchsia Cottage was not yet 
in sight. But what was in sight, was a 
tiny speck of a boat darting across the 
bay from North Rocks Park. 

Mary walked on faster. The boat came 
across the open water, and disappeared 
behind the trees; but the road lay high, 
and it had still some way to go, and 
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besides, she knew Ella would have to put 
on her hat. Mary felt confident of being 
in time for her " lift back," upon which 
she was now somewhat reckoning, as she 
felt rather tired. She kept on watching 
the water carefully as she walked, but 
there was no sign of the returning boat, 
and a turn of the road brought her at last 
close to the house. 

Yes, Miss Dallas was in, said the servant 
who opened the door. . He did not think any 
one had called for her. He had not seen 
any one. She was in the drawing-room. 
("So that was not the boat come from 
North Rocks to fetch her, after all," thought 
Mary, as she followed the man across the 
little hall.) But when they reached the 
drawing-room it was empty. A heap of 
white needle-work lay on the table, Ella's 
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little thimble and scissors beside it. A book 
lay, face downwards, on the sofa. She had 
apparently only just left the room. The 
servant said Miss Dallas must be upstairs, 
but returned after a few minutes to say 
that she was not in the house. Perhaps 
she was in the garden. Mary Brereton 
stepped out of the open window on to the 
lawn. The domain was not large. It was 
easy at the first glance to see that Ella 
was hot there either. Mary shaded her 
eyes with her hand, and looked across the 
bay. There was no sign of any boat. 
The house stood high, half-way up the 
hills ; it was not easy for anything between 
Fuchsia Cottage and North Rocks to be 
overlooked upon the face of the waters. 
Where was that boat which she had seen 
swiftly darting across ? What had become 
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of her? That was the question Mary- 
asked herself, as she stood at the end of 
the little garden, looking out over the 
privet hedge which divided it from the 
road. 

And then, suddenly, something caught 
her eye in the other direction. Away out 
to sea, between the opening of the bay 
and the little island with the jagged out- 
lines, a tiny white sail was speeding 
swiftly along, becoming smaller and 
smaller, less like a boat and more like a 
white-winged sea-bird, at every blue wave 
that bore it rapidly further and further 
from the shore. 

That was a very odd thing, said Mary 
Brereton to herself, as she slowly began her 
long, solitary homeward walk. To begin 
with, why should any one of the Ormsby 
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party go over to the island in that little 
cockle-shell boat, which was hardly a safe 
conveyance, when the steam launch was 
always there ready to take them out to 
sea? — there was plenty of room in it for 
any number of people— for it became 
evident to Miss Brereton's mind that they 
must have changed their plans at North 
Eocks, and be going over to the island 
instead of to the tarn on the hills. But 
then, even as the thought struck her, she 
looked across the bay towards the brown 
moors, and there, along the fine white line 
that ran upwards from the tops of the 
trees, and which represented to Mary's 
mind the road up which she had often 
toiled, there was now to be seen a 
small object, dark and shapeless, slowly 
moving upwards, with a gray patch in 
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front of it, which Mary knew to be the 
North Bocks waggonette and its pair of 
gray horses, going up to the nearest point 
to the tarn. So they had not changed 
their minds then, and the tarn was still 
the object of the afternoon drive. But 
what, then, was that white-sailed boat, 
which had now disappeared, doing out at 
sea ? And where was Ella Dallas ? 
Mary Brereton felt puzzled. 

Ella had been sitting alone orer her 
needle- work with "Enoch Arden" open 
on the table before her. She was enjoying 
herself thoroughly. She did a little bit 
of her work, and then she read a little bit 
of the poetry, and then she waited a minute 
doing neither, but simply realizing how 
pleasant it was to be thus spending her 
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morning instead of having to endure Mr. 
Snell's conversation. It was a week since 
the picnic to the ruins. Mr. Snell had 
quite forgiven her for her conduct on that 
occasion, and not a day had passed with- 
out her being most unwillingly thrown 
into his society. Wheii this morning 
Lady Althea had stated her intention of 
going over to North Rocks directly after 
luncheon, Ella had flatly refused to ac- 
company her. Lady Althea, who was a 
wise woman, deemed it undesirable to 
press her unduly ; and stipulating only 
that should there be any expedition in 
prospect, Ella should join the rest of the 
party if she were sent for, she departed, 
leaving her niece by herself. 

" I shall ask Clarice to let the footman 
fetch you in the boat ; and don't keep us 
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waiting for you," she had said, as she put 
on her gloves and gathered up the reins 
of the fat little pony. 

" Very well, aunt. I will come if you 
send for me, but I hope you won't," 
answered Ella, listlessly; and then her 
aunt had driven off, and she had been left 
alone with her work, her book, and her 
thoughts. 

At last, however, she had suddenly 
looked up, and had seen, what Mary 
Brereton had also seen from the road, the 
little boat from North Rocks put out from 
the opposite shore. 

She uttered a little exclamation of im- 
patience at the sight of it. So she was 
not to be allowed one afternoon of peace, 
after all ! 

Remembering her aunt's injunction not 
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to keep any one waiting, she went upstairs 
to put on her hat-^^a wide wliite shady 
hat with a long plume — and stood waiting 
in the drawing-room for the messenger, 
who had heen sent for her, to arrive. ~ 

I^resently she heard the click of the gate 
at the end of the garden^ and some one 
came up the gravel walk. Tolerably free 
and easy of Mrs. Ormsby's footman to 
come walking up the garden in front of 
the house, instead of going round by the 
back way, thought Ella to herself, looking 
for her gloves, and taking up her cloak in 
readiness to start. 

And then there came a step close out- 
side, the muslin curtains were pushed 
aside, and some one stepped through the 
open window into the room. 

Jack Ormsby stood before her. 
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She did not put out her hand to greet 
him, she did not speak a single word ; she 
merely looked up at him with a sort of 
terrified dismay in her wide-opened eyes. 

"I — I have been told— been sent to 
fetch you, Miss Dallas," stammered Jack, 
rather confusedly. 

" I expected the footman," said Ella, 
dropping her eyes suddenly under his. 

"I am sorry to disappoint you," he 
answered, with a grim smile. " Will you 
come with me ? " he added, almost humbly. 

" I am quite ready," said Ella, gently, 
gathering up her sunshade and gloves. 
" Are they going to the tarn on the hills, 
Mr. Ormsby ? " 

And then all at once there flashed into 
Jack's soul a temptatiop which must have 
come to him direct from an evil Agency 
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whicli shall be nameless^ "Why, in the 
name of all that is pleasant and delightful," 
whispered this insinnating individual to 
him — "why should you not enjoy this 
woman's society all to yourself for this one 
short afternoon? Where can be the harm — 
where can be the danger ? You have 
no evil intentions ; you only desire to bask 
in her sweet presence for a few short 
golden hours — ^to look into her soul- 
entrancing eyes, to listen to her siren 
sweet voice, to touch, perchance, the tip 
of her slender fingers. Can there be any 
sin in this ? " 

Jack Ormsby was not given to resisting 
any pleasant temptation — men seldom 
are ; it did not take many seconds of the 
above line of argument to convince him 
that beyond a small lie, which would not 
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probably weigh any heavier upon his soul 
than many others of the same nature which 
he had frequently uttered before, there 
was nothing in what he proposed doing 
but what was wholly and entirely blame- 
less and innocent. 

He was standing with his back to Ella, 
looking out of the window. He was hesi- 
tating now simply and solely through fear 
of breaking the Eleventh Commandment ; 
he was afraid of being found out. 

And then Ella repeated her question. 

"Are they going up to the hills, Mr. 
Ormsby ? " 

After all, "nothing venture, nothing 
have." It was ten to one against anybody 
at North Rocks happening to look put 
of the window across the bay just at the 
very moment that the boat would be 
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speeding out of it. He tad left them all 
in the billiard-room at the back of the 
house ; they would probably be there still. 
He turned round and answered Ella's 
question with confidence and decision. 

" No ; they have gone to the island 
instead, and we are to join them there." 

" To the island ! Have they gone in the 
launch ? I never saw them go out." 

" No ; probably they passed up the bay 
whilst you were upstairs putting on your 
hat," answered Jack with ready ingenuity. 
Having once started a system of fraud, 
it is astonishing how easily one accommo- 
dates oneself to the emergencies of the 
situation. " We shall find them all there 
waiting for us. Shall we start ? " 

" Oh yes ; I am quite ready." And they 
went together through the garden, and 
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down the steep, wooded hillside to the 
water's edge, and got into the boat just at 
the very moment when Mary Brereton 
reached the house by the other side and 
was ringing the bell at the front door. 

A little open boat, with a snowy sail 
twice the size of a pocket handkerchief, 
is a very romantic-looking feature upon 
the face of a blue, rippled sea ; but to be 
in it on a breezy afternoon is hardly the 
situation one would select to make love to 
the woman of one's affections. When a 
man is bent upon safely conducting a lady 
from shore to shore in such a craft, he can 
have neither eyes nor hands nor thoughts 
for anything beyond the actual business 
of sailing. The Nancy was nothing more 
than an ordinary rowing-boat, but Jack 
always had a little sail kept in, her, ready 
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to rig Tip at a moment's notice if the fancy 
should take him to go beyond the cahn 
waters of the bay. 

There was very little said between the 
two, therefore, on the passage out to the 
island. Ella was grateful to him for his 
forbearance; and Jack — sinner that he 
was! — knew that he had a good time 
coming by-and-by, and could afford to 
wait until they had reached their desti- 
nation. He sat with the tiller in one 
hand, and the sail rope in the other, and 
his eyes for the most part steadily fixed 
before him. She sat on the cushions at 
the bottom of the boat, in front of him, 
wrapped in her Ulster, and not looking 
at him either. 

When they did exchange a few common- 
place remarks, they called each other " Miss 
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Dallas " and " Mr. Ormsby." Every word 
that passed between them might have been 
proclaimed upon the house-tops. 

The Nancy sped merrily and swiftly 
along ; the sapphire waves swished and 
curdled into foam behind her ; the breeze 
fluttered cool and fresh about her, billowing 
out the little sail until it kissed the waves 
as she sprang across them ; the sun shone 
bright and dazzling in the heavens; and 
in the far west, upon the bosom of the 
ocean, lay a heavy black bank of cloud, 
which somehow it never occurred to either 
of them to notice. 

Presently they reached their destination, 
and the Nancy grounded upon the little 
patch of beach, a hundred yards or so in 
width, which was the only break in the 
rugged, frowning rocks that girt about 
the little island. 
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^' Where are the others ? " said Ella, as 
they walked up the steep incline to- 
gether. "I don't see them anywhere, 
Mr. Ormsby." 

*^ Oh, they will be round the other side, 
looking at the caves," answered Jack, 
beginning to feel rather ashamed of him- 
self. " I^et us go there, too ; the caves are 

well worth seeing." 

They walked along in silence. 

Jack glanjced every now and then fur- 
tively at his companion. It seemed to 
him only a just punishment of all his old 
injuries against her, to see how calm and 
serene was her sweet, serious face, whilst 
—good heavens !-^how wildly his own 
heart was beating at being alone with her 
again ! It was but a just retribution, he 
felt, that he should be the oi^e to suffer 
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such agonies of Hopeless regrets, of fruit- 
less longings, whilst she was apparently 
as quiet and as calm in his presence a» 
though the memory of that passion-tossed 
past did not lie for ever between them. 

Was she indeed as calm and indifferent 
as she seemed to he? If so, what, then, 
was the meaning of that short, crying 
sob which had been wrung from her by 
Mary Brereton's song, and which had 
struck him to the very heart? Had she 
in very truth forgotten him? "With 
mad, insane longings, he desired to know 
whether it was so or no. 

As they walked, side by side, across the 
short springy turf that clothed the sum- 
mit of the cliff-bound island, Jack Ormsby 
felt that he must and should know, this 
very day, this very hour, whether he had 
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still the power to stir the pulses of that 
gentle heart that had once beat so wildly 
against his own, and to rouse the fire 
within those sad gray eyes that had once 
reflected his own in their passionate depths. 
And yet he felt ashamed of himself too — 
ashamed to have to confess by what a 
mean, paltry artifice he had deceived her 
to-day into an interview with him, to 
which he knew very well she would never 
have knowingly consented. Confess it he 
very soon must, for their rapid pace had 

ft 

nearly brought them across the down to 
the further side of the island, and the truth 
would soon be plainly revealed to her. 

" Miss - Dallas," he said suddenly, stop- 
ping short and facing her, " I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

Ella stopped short too, and looked at 
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him. There was evidently no sort of 
suspicion in her mind of what he was 
going to say to her ; hut nevertheless, there 
was mute entreaty in her upturned eyes, 
as though she half feared anything and 
everything that he might say to her. 

"I — I hope you won't be very angry 
with me," said Jack, getting very red, and 
looking away from her over the sea. 
Somehow he could not meet the steady 
light of those pure, true eyes. "I have 
done wrong, I know ; but, after all, it is 
only for a few hours, and — and — ^nobody 
need ever know of it. And there is really 
no harm in it " 

"Tell me what you have done?" she 
asked, interrupting somewhat sharply his 
confused utterances. 

And then Jack spoke rapidly, shame- 
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facedly; nervously poking his stick into 
the green turf at his feet, and fearing to 
look up into her fece. 

" It was not true what I told you about 
the others. They have gone up the hills 
to the tarn, and you and I are here alone ! " 
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